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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


The Life and Pontificaie of Gregory the Seventh. 
By Sir Roger Greisley, Bart. F.A.S. 8vo. 
pp- 372. London, 1832. Longman and Co. 

Durine his travels in Italy and stay in Rome 

Sir Roger Greisley, it appears, imbibed from 

books and men a thorough abhorrence of the 

abominations and usurpations of the Roman 
see; and though he considers it to be hasten- 
ing to its fall, he wishes to accelerate that event 
by an exposition of its crimes and impostures. 

With this view he has chosen to write the life 

of the monk Hildebrand, the famous Pope 

Gregory. VII., who, nearly eight hundred years 

, certainly carried the arrogance and domi- 
nion of the pontificate to the acme of human 
assumption, bringing monarchs in abjectness 
to his feet, denouncing, dethroning, and excom- 
municating princes and prelates, and, in short, 
making Christendom subject to his political 
intrigues and absolute will. With regard to 
the argument against the Roman Catholic reli- 
gion built upon this history we may, without 
entering into the polemical controversy at all, 
merely observe, that it would be quite as apposite 
to reason on thé English government from data 
furnished by William the Conqueror, or on the 
German confederation from the doings of Otho 
or Conrad. Tempore mittantur, et nos mutamur 
in iljis: though the world is not so enlightenéd 
as it boasts, and fanaticism’ aud hypocrisy can 
still hold. millions in,thrall, and make fools of 
other millions, the-day is gone by for such 
sweeping prostration of the human intellect. 
As a historical fragment, however, and the pic- 
ture of an extraordinary period, when new prin- 
ciples and pretensions sprung up which have 
since exercised great influence on seciety, the 
period of Gregory VII. is one of very con- 
siderable interest, and we are well satisfied to 
see it illustrated by any additional information, 
whether gathered from MSS. hitherto uncon- 
sulted, or from other sources. But it is better 
for us to let the author speak for himself on 
these points. 

“In the course (he says) of the first visit 
which I paid to I y, I discovered, from con- 
versation with many distinguished natives of 
that beautiful but misgoverned country, that 
Pius VII., on his restoration.to the pontifical 
throne, had not forgiven all his former perse- 
cators ; some of whom had been sent into per- 
petual exile, some deprived of their offices 
and honours, —and others imprisoned for life. 
Among the last class of these unfortunate vic- 

was a certain lawyer, by name Lamberti, 
who had distinguished himself as ‘attorney- 
general to the imperial ernment of Rome 
during the French invasion, and who, on the 
return of the pope, had written a work to prove 
how the predecessors of his holiness had gra- 
dually usurped the temporal dominion of Rome, 
by means of treachery and slaughter. This 
manuscript having come to the knowledge of 

Gonsalvi, its an and copyist were both 

to im ment; under the in- 
fiiction of which the first died a few years ago; 


while the second, having obtained his release 
by pecuniary influence, is now well known 
among the merchants of Rome. Narrations 
and anecdotes such as this, which. constantly 
assailed me from persons of veracity, led me, 
on reflection, to imagine that the descendants 
of the ancient Romans could never have been 
subdued to the dominion of priests, otherwise 
than by a continued series of violence and 
fraud through many ages; and that among 
them some spirit must still exist who viewed 
with indignation the temporal sovereignty of 
the church, and pitied the debasement of his 
countrymen, and the religious thraldom in 
which they were held. In pursuing this train 
of ideas, by chance there fell into my hands 
a MS. still more recent than that of Lamberti, 
—the production of a man of learning who 
had lately died, and whose effects were sold by 
his executors. On the perusal of this MS., it 
appeared to me to elucidate a period of singular 
interest, and of no less singular obscurity; and 
I ventured to hope that I might render a 
service to literature and to mankind, by adapt- 
ing it, with some suppressions and alterations, 
to publication in my native tongue. I was 
always of opinion that the idolatrous religion 
of Italy was not the religion of the enlightened 
classes of that country; and, in examining its 
history, we find a continued’ series .of learned 
men persecuted by the papal — fox their 

igious opinions. In emt” te, Botcac- 
cio, Machiavelli, Diodatiy* Sarpi, and, 
lastly, Ricci, bishop of Pistoia, (names of some 
celebrity,) endeavour to introduce reform into 
the religion of their country. One of the most 
interesting chapters in the ‘ History of Italy,’ 
by Botta, is that which treats upon the govern- 
ment,of Tuscany under Petér Leopold, and on 
the council of Pistoia, which endeavoured to 
bring about measures of reform, somewhat 
superficial, but which would ultimately have 
led to more important changes. ‘The iron hand 
of the pontiff kept down that-knot of bishops ; 
and monkish vigilance armed itself at once 
with calumny and deceit. The catholic reli- 
gion, as it exists in Italy, is nothing more than 
the triumph of fraud over ignorance and blind- 
ness. Let us look minutely into the matter, 
and my proposition will be proved. The history 
which I am about to submit to the judgment of 
the public will satisfy the most incredulous, 
that. the monkish and ecclesiastical despotism, 
which has been established-for eight centuries, 
is detested in Rome itself; and that the day, 
perhaps, may not be very far distant when the 
reformed churches on this side the Alps shall 
triumph in the extension to the Eternal City, 
and its minions, of the religious principles 
which they themselves profess.” 

Such then are the foundations and object of 
this work ; and of the way in which it is exe- 
cuted, the quotation we have made will serve 
to give an idea. As for the style, it is evi- 
dently not free from the trammels of trans- 
lation ; and as for some of the thoughts and ex- 
pressions, they can hardly be perused without 





4 smile — such, for instance, as the mention of 





Dante, Boccaccio, Machiavelli, Galileo, &c. as 
‘** names of some celebrity.” With regard to 
the materials‘yet to be found in Italy, bearing 
on the history not only of the period chosen b 
Sir Roger Greisley, but on other ages, the fol- 
lowing conveys rather interesting literary in- 
telligence :— 

*¢ To write the history of Italy at this period 
with fidelity, we must not confine ourselves to 
the dry details of Muratori, the prolixities of 
Sismondi, or. the labours of Giannone; but 
visit the libraries of Rome, and the archives in 
the monasteries of the. kingdom of Naples and 
the pontifical states. There still exists in the 
Barberini library a number of chronicles, hi- 
therto unprinted, which might add a thick 
volume to the Rerum Italicarum Scriptores. 
It will not be surprising if I assert, that Tas- 
soni, the author of the Secchia Rapita, wrote 
an Ecclesiastical History (which, however, was 
never published), with the view of confuting 
Baronius. The learned world had no desire 
to read it. It is alluded to in the life of this 
author as being written in Latin; whereas I 
have seen it in four large volumes in the Bar. 
berini library, wriften ina fair hand, probably 
the author’s own, in good Italian, and inter. 

with notes from chronicles which nei- 
ther Muratori nor other writers had seen or 
referred to. Of these facts any English tra- 
veller may convince himself.” 

Previous.4o0 the memolr of Gregory, we have 


what the author calls a “ oo Rapecel of the 
antecedent political affairs of Italy, compiled in 
a rambling fashion, in which patricians and 
‘* senatresses” of Rome, counts of Tusculum, 
the family of the Crescenzi, Saracens, Nor- 
mans, Germans, and Popes, in admired 
disorder. Of this part we 8 specimen. 
After. sketches of St. Nilo, a Greek monk, and 
St.. Romualdus, a Latin one, who died at ad- 
vanced ages, early in the eleventh century, 


Sir Roger sa’ 

“ From the Tives of these two most cele- 
brated saints of their time, an inference may 
be drawn of the tendency of the Western. - 
church to a system of externals, applying itself 
nace | to continual discipline and fasting, in- 
8 of the improvement of the heart. For 
the perusal of the sacred writings and spiritual 
lessons of the ancient fathers of the church, 
was substituted that of legends and decretals, 
and the Book of Canons, by which the whole 
Western church was governed. Images and 
relics of the saints acquired an excessive adora- 
tion; and continual discoveries were being 
made of the bodies of Sena sapemtae ea, 
Impostors were to he found, appea every 
day under new names and with fresh miracles, 
imposing on the credulity of the public, and 
amassing wealth by defrauding the pious mul- 
titude. Some of «Pov impostors, too insolent 
in Ow daca were discovered and pu- 
nished, others derived from them their 
whole fortune and subsistence. It went to 
such a pass, that an arm of St. A was 
found and sold to William, duke ——, 
for 100 talents, The head of St. John the 
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Baptist was dug up, and attracted an immense 
multitude of —— amongst whom was 
Robert, vy * Francé. The principal sup- 
porters of this religious mania were the cru- 
saders ; that is to say, those persons who went 
on a pilgrimage to Jerusalem. These persons, 
on their return to their own country, finding 
all their substance exhausted, exerted their 
utmost cunning to regain it; pretending that 
they had found some relics of the ancient 
martyrs or apostles, or some object relative to 
the life or death of our Saviour. By these 
means an immense number of ms, excited 
by religious curiosity, repai to the places 
where these objects were ex! , and the 
churches and the provinces of which became 
enriched by them. With the same motive, in 
the year 1008, a portion of the rod of Moses 
was discovered in France, which attracted a 
vast number of visitors, both from that country 
and Italy. In 1014, some monks, on their re- 
turn from a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, brought 
with them a part of the napkin with which 
our Saviour wiped the feet of the apostles at 
the Last Supper; and, in order to prove its 
authenticity, they it uninjured through 
the flames. This kind of miracles, which were 
in such favour with the ignorant multitude in 
those days, produces no effect, since chemical 
science has enabled us to penetrate into the 
hidden secrets of nature; and if history is di- 
ligently examined, we shall perceive that the 
human mind was occupied in the discovery of 
that science at this period. The alchemists, 
perhaps, although persecuted as the followers 
of the devil, were not altogether extinct, and 
still read some books which laid open the dis- 
coveries of the ancient Greeks and Romans. 
The commercial cities of Italy, in communi- 
cation with the East) acquired extraordinary 
knowledge, of which they availed themselves 
disadvant: sly to the cone Ae piety of 
the C church... About.this time, too, 
(the year 1000), the epoch at which, according 
to prediction, world was to be at an end, 
men began to make fresh researches, and to 
bnild new ape gg ir the old ones, 
and to invent nov. prophecy of Da- 
niel, which says, ‘ Tempus, tempora, dimi- 
dium 5 by lence to be 
inappli to interpretation which the 
monks and ecclesiastics had ly given it, 
produced a new energy in the human mind: 
wuraumnettenir wertan Wilton oe oak 
were ised b use we 
hereafter see aan fi ling to preserve it, 
A disposition also to study was now induced : 
and a certain Guido, a monk of Pom 
being called to Rome as a music-master, whilst 
very panne, Savane the scale or gamut of C 
notes, w was then esteemed miraculous. 
Happily for him the matter took this turn; 
otherwise he would have suffered yo 
religious superstition was so strong, that 
any unusual effects “4 





ects of human nature were 
attributed to diabolical operations; and, in 
such instances, the reputed authors were either 
beheaded or burnt. Such was the fate of an 
unhappy wretch who had discovered the secret 
of cn be glass malleable. This sublime ge- 
nius made a goblet of this glass; and, being 
conducted into the presence of Henry, in 1022 
the ground, when, instead of 
and suddenly resumed its 
ignorant emperor, be- 
possessed with the devil, 
beheatled. AY tay. were - 
presen a su - 

to the civilisation of mankind.” 
Such were the su ons and tricks of 
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elder times; but, if we may believe our author, 
even our day is not free from like absurdities. 
**In the year 1825 (he tells us) the fol- 
lowing mi was exhibited to public vene- 
ration in the church of St. Peter, on occasion 
of the sanctification of a certain Spaniard : — 
A picture was exhibited, where he was repre- 
sented in a kitchen, at the fire of which stood 
the landlord, turning a spit full of little birds, 
all of which flew away half roasted at the di- 


rection of the saint.”’ 

And, “* since writing the above,” he adds, 
“Thave been favo by a very intelligent 
friend, who was an eye-witness of it, with 
an anecdote illustrative, perhaps, still more 
strongly than the foregoing, of the justice of 
the observation in the text. The narrator, a 
man of veracity, is himself a Roman Catholic. 
For some time after the assumption of the 
crown of Portugal by Don Miguel, his party 
had recourse to stratagem to impress the minds 
of the lower classes, who are still full of igno- 
rance and fanaticism, and believe in miracles, 
with the legality and divine right of his sove- 
reignty. For two Sundays in succession a 
friar of the Convento da Graga ascended the 
pulpit, fronting the altar, on which had been 
placed a figure of the Saviour as large as life, 
carrying the cross. Under its gown was con- 
cealed a boy, who held a string attached to the 
head of this figure. After some preliminary 
discourse, the friar informed his co ation 
that he was going to apply to the image to 
know whether Miguel was, or was not, the 
legitimate sovereign of Portugal; being quite 
satisfied that it would perform a miracle to 
work conviction in the incredulous. He then 
turned to the figure, and said, ‘ Is Don Pedro 
our sovereign?’ to which he obtained no reply. 
¢ Is Donna Maria?’ No answer. ‘Is Don 
Miguel?’ Upon which last interrogatory the 
figure nodded its head three times in token of 
assent. On~the ‘third Sunday of this panto- 
mime, the ffiar, on repeating his two first 
questions, as previously, received, as before, no 
answer; but on coming to his third, the same 
silence, ae by the expected motion 
of the head, continued. Indignation soon took 
the place of surprise and disappointment ; and 

utting his question for the third time, in a 
oud and tone, the innocent agent of 
this religious emerged from beneath the 
Saviour’s gown, atid informed the audience, 
with genuine, but fatal simplicity, that his 
miracle-working string was broken.” 

As this curious story will probably amuse 
our readers more than any extract we could 
select from the life of Gregory, we shall ven- 
ture to conclude our notice of the volume 
before us without farther quotation ; assuring 
them that they lose nothing by having a Re- 
view offered without a syllable from the main 
and staple portion of the work. A complete 
history of the Papal See would be one of the 
most imperishable productions of literature. 





The Agamemnon of ZEschylus, translated from 
the Greek ; illustrated by a Dissertation on 
Grecian Tragedy, &¢. By John S. Harford, 
Esq. D.C.L. F.R.S. 8vo. pp. 267. London, 
1832. Murray. 

Agamemnon ; a Tragedy: translated from the 
Greek of ZEschylus into English Verse. By 
Thomas Medwin, Esq., author of the ‘* Con- 
versations of Lord Byron.” 8vo. pp. 90. 
London, 1832. Pickering. 

Since our Review of the Prometheus, Mr. 

Harford has obliged the public by giving it his 

translation of the Agamemnon ; Medwin’s ver- 

sion of the same noble tragedy has appeared 


Neen 
simultaneously ; and it will be a somewhat in. 
teresting task to compare the two together, 

Mr. Harford’s work is splendidly illustrated 
by some finished plates from ancient gems and 
busts, which throw a beautiful light on the 
scenery and costume of the drama; besides 
three exquisite designs by Flaxman, which no. 
thing in antiquity can surpass. His prefatory 
Dissertation, on the Rise and Progress of Gre. 
cian Tragedy, exhibits elegant scholarship, pro. 
found investigation, and forms in itself a valu. 
able condensation of historical facts, which have 
been from many and curious sources, 
In union with our own taste, Mr. Harford 
professes a deep admiration for the tragic muse 
of Greece, and the poetical miracles which the 
‘€ wondrous three”—/Eschylus, Sophocles, and 
Euripides—have achieved for undying fame, 
We are more urgent in endeavouring to ad. 
vocate a severe and critical study of classical 
models, because we view with regret the care. 
less and immature productions which, under 
the false semblance of poetry, from time to time 
emanate from the pseudo-literature of the day. 
Verse, indeed, has become the written vanity 
of an idle brain; and not until poetry has been 
made a life, instead of a mere accomplishment, 
can we expect to see the “ lofty rhyme” in its 
true and glorious perfection. In allusion to 
the priceless value of the ancient models, Mr, 
Harford ably observes :—‘* The tragedies of 
Greece were the homilies of antiquity. They 
reflect the feelings and the inspirations of an 
age the most brilliant in Athenian history, and 
even in the history of the human mind. They 
formed the bright mine of lofty thought ‘and 
moral aphorism, to which philosophers and 
rhetoricians in succeeding ages had recourse 
for materials wherewith to adorn or illustrate 
their compositions, and to which even the 
ae Nes the church disdained not to apply 

or similar purposes.” 

the coniy on-the history of Greek drama, 
there is much which ‘merits extract; but 
we must limit our wishes, and by a few 
selections entice the reader to a perusal of the 
whole. The architects of the ancient theatres 
are supposed to have selected situations for 
their huge edifices, which commanded a fine 
view of adjacent scenery;—hence Mr. H., 
with much taste, remarks :—‘‘ The majestic 
mountains and luxuriant plains, the groves, 
and gardens, the land-locked and open sea, in 
the neighbourhood of many of the principal 
cities of Greece, presented the finest materials 
which taste could suggest or desire for such com- 
binations. But the charm of southern landsca 
depends not solely on the romantic or beautiful 
features which enter into its composition. In 
that land of the sun, the purity of the atmo- 
_ the rich and magical hues of colour, 
the soft loveliness of the aerial perspective, the 
powerful relief of light and shadow,—produce 
on the senses, while contemplating the beauties 
of nature, impressions of pleasure rarely equalled 
even on our finest days in these northern 
regions.” 

On the subject of recitative, research has 
expended infinite toil and learning ; and even 
yet—adhuc sub judice lis est !—the following 
passage relates ‘to this discussion: —“ It is 
clear, from the testimony of Horace, that the 
colloquy of Roman tragedy proceeded in the 
latter way; and Burney, in his History of 
Music, has adduced various passages ae 
Aristotle and Plutarch to prove the same 0 
that of Greece. Schlegel, on the other hand, 
opposes the inferences drawn from those pés- 

:—they are, in fact, of very ambiguous 





sages 
import, and at the utmost afford nothing be- 
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a plausible colouring to the hypothesis.; We cannot conclude our brief remarks on 
ay colloqui the nature of this tragedy without an allusion 

A to the tame and almost idiotic verbiage which 
the chorus of Argive elders circulate among 
themselves when the cries of Agamemnon reach 
their ears. But this fault is not altogether to 
be attributed to AEschylus; he only shares it 
in common with the very nature of the chorus, 
which could not actively engage in the events 
of the drama.* 

After a comparison of the two versions of 
this play, we must, according to our judg- 
ment, award the palm of superiority to Med- « Virgin goddess !' chaste and fair ! 
win. We are far from denying to Mr. Har- veinmae 
ford —_ a “_* as a scholar, cri- Tender leverets, gamesome tuwne, 
tic, and translator; but he seems to us to a pe Se Sees ce et, 
want what no study can supply—the power pe TL ~ ae — 
of —_ sympathy with a poet’s mind, where. iat Gi omen — ~~ 
by his heart may be almost said to blend pers ot : 
itself ore his ro aaa and thus to throb Beas un eentefdamae” 
and thrill with kindred emotions, and to par- Hear my pean, hear it now, = 
take the very essence of his thoughts and feel- a en ee 
ings. Here and there a warm energy and real| The exquisite description of the sacrifice of 
felicity of phrase—curiosa felicitas— appear in| Iphigenia, commencing with— 

Mr. Harford’s translation; but, compared as a dures Di xa) xAndoves weempewous 

whole with Medwin’s, it is poetically unin- ; 

spired. We have no reason to be biassed on 

either side; and when we again bestow our 
unaffected eulogy on the fire, spirit, and gene- 


Destiny, with eagle-hand, 
‘al though dignified style of the Sack the town and tear the land, 


Grecian drama, its fidelity to nature, its sim- 
plicity and pathos, appear directly opposed to 
the supposition of a highly artificial mode of 
delivery: yet a measured and impressive re- 
citation, and an elevated tone of voice, must 
have been essential to the due transmission of 
sound over @ vast area; and some slight mu- 
sical accompaniment to regulate the pitch of 
the voice would not be at variance with an 
easy yet lofty style of declamation.” 

We must conclude our extracts from this 
essay by an anecdote recorded in Atheneus, in 
which the complete mastery of the drama over 
an Athenian audience is finely developed. 

« A remarkable instance is recorded of the 

in which their imaginations were ab- 
sorbed by the fictitious events of the drama. 
The dreadful intelligence of the complete de- 
struction of the Athenian fleet and army under 
Nicias in Sicily, towards the close of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war, reached the city when its nu- 
merous population was assembled in the the- 
atre, entirely absorbed by the representation 
of a drama, half tragic, half comic, by Hegemon. 
The messenger announced the fatal news. 
Scarcely a person there but had lost a son or 
husband, a brother or friend. A moment’s 


To o’ercloud our enterprise ; 
Tarnish the bright bits of steel 
Break the curb our foe should feel. 
Dian the hounds of Jove, 
Mother-hares are Dian’s love; 
Dian with resentful breast 
Loathes the 's cruel feast ; 
Dian chaste with pitying eyes 
Views that embryo sacrifice.’ 
_ (Chant the hymn, the presage hail! 
Chant it—may the good prevail! 


wag oddity, aitive. wagbivuby o, x a d- 
was calculated to inspire the translators: with 
what different success the specimens will prove. 


pause gave expression to a thrilling sensation 
of general grief. The next moment a signal 
was given to go on with the piece; and, wrap- 
ping their heads in their mantles, they con- 
tinued to survey, or listen to it, to the end.” 

We now approach the Agamemnon, Cum- 
berland has written an admirable criticism on 
this tragedy in the Observer, to which we may 
refer the reader for a full analysis of its poetical 
grandeur and moral tendencies. Though the 
Agamemnon does not present us with the sub. 
lime beauty and terrible * of the Pro. 
metheus, it boasts Of qualities scarcely less at. 
tractive. The heroic ayo + =~ con- 
queror of Troy; his pious fear gods, 
exhibited in the full rapture of victory; the 
thrilling and overpowering pathos of Cassandra, 
when she chants her weird-like strains over 
the dark fate which is connected with the 
house of Atreus; together with the magnifi- 
cent choruses, the pictures of storm and rage, 
and female loveliness in the persons of Iphi- 
genia and Helen,—all these render the Aga- 
memnon of Aeschylus matchless in its effect, 
and mighty in its display of human passions. 
We agree, however, with Mr. Harford, in 
thinking that the character of Clytemnestra is 
somewhat repulsively drawn;— indeed, she 
almost appears a lascivious virago; for, not- 
withstanding she excuses the murder of her 
husband by his sacrifice of her daughter Iphi- 
genia, the real cause of her bloody crime is 
darkly evident in her adulterous alliance with 
gisthus. The Lady Macbeth of our own 
Xschylus, though “ no compunctious visitings 
of nature” at one time ap’ her 


purpose. 
and “ top-full” as she wished to be of “ direst |" 


cruelty,” yet evén she could not resist the 
mute eloquence of sleep, as it recalled the 
image of her sire in the features of Duncan !— 


* Had he not resembled 
My father as he slept, I had done ’t !” 


But Clytemnestra glories with ferocious joy 
over the dead body of her lord: 
“I struck him twice, and twice he groaned aloud : 
ae * ? 
His spirit with a Hy aut outed toeeth 
— Tushing a mighty shower of blood, 
Z it sprinkled him all er with its black dew, 
Whe it fica uy 
The - _~ and = to life 





ral correctness of Mr. Medwin’s version, we 
are only gratifying that love of truth which is, 
and ever ought to be, the grand law of criti- 


cism. 


By way of illustrating our preference, we 
compare the two translators, as they exhi- 
bit their efforts in some of the choicest passages 


of this celebrated tragedy. 
VG febY ai~ 
eet Tedae widu ads xiasubes 
wévee Dt rigyur, K.-T A> 
Thus translated by Mr. Harford : 


*¢ Time urges on the destined hour; 
The clouds of battle lour: 


Prams 
pene: Ep 


Pour deep 
But gs smiling hope with views of conquest 
4 ° ; 


Epode. 
The radiant of the chase 
O’er the fierce lion’s infant race, 


ad = ~~ of savage brood, 
prowl w ambrageous wood, 
Or roam the trackless desert’s way, 5 


Extends her tut sway. 
These signs, which joy and _— blend, 


She urges to their 
By Medwin in the following style: 
«« ¢ Time, the hunter, shall destroy 
Priam and the state of Troy. 





* «* Sir Walter Scott, in his Essay on the Drama, has 
placed this portion of our subject in so humorous a light, 


that we must indulge in a quotation. ‘ When a di 
lence to be 


was acted, 


Sra il ttn eur te aps ici 

orus, e erous Vv! » 

immediately ted: te complaint of the hardship 

of their fate, ex patheticall 
—or rather, u we, 

madman’s fury—or thrice, 

the madman, who did not secure 


less the ho 
the keye in'the doork=" of the magazine, w 


—* Oh! unhap 
victims of this 
friends 


from So peeaies of such deeds of frenzy—or three 


The first is Mr. Harford’s version. 


In vain her supplicating chick 


es - og bee ke 

Mer virgin form, her you 2 epee 
Compassion from the warrior train: 

He bids fierce ruffians neath the shrine 

Place as a hind’s that form divine; 

The prayer ascends, the victim lies 

Wrapped in her flowing robe, a destined éacrifice. 


She spoke not; words denouncing wo 

Toll the host had utterance found, 
But the same hands which laid her low, 

Her beauteous lips with thongs had bound: 
Then from her arms and hea breast 


On mm chief her gentle 
Shot forth expressive beams of suppliant energy. 


va ey 
Nought But some artist's a? 
Could paint, in act to » her 
That face which, in the festi 
“ Le oft by a— 
nd songs jump) 
Hailed her Toved father's happy reign.” 
Now for Mr. Medwin’s. 
*¢ She wakens from her swoon profound— 
As with a chain, 
Her lips of love’s own light 
And beauty’s impress, to restrain 
All plaints, or accents of affright, 
Or imprecations that might breathe a spell 
Upon his house, or break the solemn rite, 
By hands of cruel priests were bound : 
There, like a victim-kid for slaughter, 
Enfolded in her robes of purest white, 
They lift on high his daughter. 
Tho desp folds of her excreate veil 
e re) croceate Vv 
In wild disorder host and trail, 
And from her pleading 5 
With candeteen beamnote thudll end melt, 
A shaft of pity flies ; 
E’en the stern sacrificers round, 
That look which pierced all bosoms, felt, 
And wept; while, visioned in the light 
Of her own loveliness, more bright 
Than pictured form that is but mute, 
She looked as though she wished, with that pure voice, 
That oft her father’s halls along, 
Had made full many a chieftain 
To speak to that assembled throng.” 


In the description which the herald gives of 
the toils and sufferings of a siege, there occurs 
a magnificent description of the trance of ocean 
beneath a glaring sun, when— 

wovres ty prone Pewais 
nelroug dxtpay ynvipois The toe 
Of this passage Mr. Harford presents us with a 
very spiritless version. 
*¢ What time the sea, 
repose, 





Its billows hushed in 
Siepe most tbe biass of noon. 
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Contrast it with the noble, though somewhat 
paraphrastic, translation by Medwin : 
** When on his noontide couch, in heavy sleep 
terminable ocean lay, 


Waveless and windless. 
The tempest which scattered the Grecian 
fleet,—who that has perused the description of 
it, as shadowed f by. the picture-words of 


Eschylus, ever forgot the truth and awful 
vigour of the passage ? 


wie xa) bédacon, nal rd wior’ dutdrny, 
. 


. . * 
iy voxel Joxduavre 3 wpdpss xaxd. 
vais yee weds &AAMACUCL Oohxsas veal 
Heuxey ue Te Ae 
Which has been rendered in the following 
manner by our translators:—by Mr. Har- 
ford— 


** It fell on us by night—water and flame, 
elements, exchanged a pledge 
To destruction on the Argive host. 
*Midst broodi: i 
Shi inst shi 
the 


ere seen no more; the 
The radiant morn beheld th’ 
With naval spoils, and with the corses pale 
Of Grecian warriors, strewn.” 
By Mr. Medwin— 


‘* In the night rushed down 
A horrible hurricane from Thrace: it came, 
Driving vast mountainous seas like flocks before it, 
And battering vesse) vessel, they 
lit by the violence of the shock, and torn 
the fierce buffeting of the winds and waves, 


In edd: whirlpools sucked, or shepherded 
By that lot, the 2 


» as with flowery weeds, 
White with the floating corses of our friends.” 
These comparisons might easily be extended, 
but we have been already allured into a longer 
review than we anticipated, and must close by 
one more quodtation——no passage in Grecian 


postry has been, moteddgized. 
Abyore’ dy Posvnpee pelv.anvieou yaddvas,* 
axacxain DS dyadua rrovrov: 
parbands tupera Biros, 
Ink ldvpeov igaros tivbos, 
wagaxAivoue’ 
Thus dismissed by Mr. Harford. 
«* Love's fairest flower, resplendent as the morn” ! 


Now, we are fully aware that our language 
is inadequate to develop the full magic and 
sweetness of the original; but Mr. Medwin 
has at least treated his author with more truth 
and courtesy. 

«« A thought of breathless calm and silent joy, 

Image of all that nature boasts, or art 
Of beauty, there came also one to Troy, 
Who vibrated a sweet and delicate dart 
From her mild » that wounded every heart, 

And oped in every the flower of love.” 

Here we close our analysis; and as we have 
offered a grateful eulogy to Mr. Medwin for 
his labours, he will perhaps not despise our 
parting counsel: he must remodel a consi- 
derable number of lines into a more faultless 
and harmonious versification. Some of his ter- 
minal syllables are vile transgressions against 
all metrical laws; and as this carelessness is 
easily atoned for, his own judgment and taste 


will be his best advisers. In every other respect | 4 


we can most sincerely dismiss him with a clas- 
sical benediction—J pede fausto ! 
the ethereality of this 


* Poetry has never su 
of female : the words seem to adum- 

brate the very spirit of beauty. Even Desdemona— 

of tris co ett need aa ae ae cn 

Blushed at herself” 
or she who walked in Milton's paradise, on whom, 

** gs queen, 

A pomp of winning graces waited still”"— 

ate eclipsed by the unearthly grace of Helen. 





Saturday Evening. By the Author of ‘‘ Na- 
tural History of Enthusiasm.”’ 8vo. pp. 491. 
London, 1832. Holdsworth and Ball. 


A VALUABLE work at any time, but doubly 
so in the present, when infidelity, like a cholera 
of the mind, is rapidly destroying so much of 
the warmth and energy of life. We cannot 
do better than make some extracts from these 
pages, and then recommend them, as a whole, 
to our readers. How true is the following 
view of the old and decaying idolatries of this 
earth ! 

** Nothing more remarkably distinguishes 
the religious state of mankind in our own 
times, as compared with any other eras, con- 
cerning which history enables us at all to form 
an opinion, than the air of dotage which be- 
longs, without exception, to every one of the 
leading superstitions of the nations. There 
have been times when, if some were on their 
wane, others were in full vigour, or just start- 
ing forth from their cradle with a giant 
strength. If we track the course of time during 
the lapse of four-and-twenty centuries, we shall 
find this to have been the case in each period. 
In each there was, in some quarter within the 
circle of historic light, or its penumbra, one or 
more forms of religious error which very firmly 
grasped the minds of the nations that were its 
victims. Although our knowledge of the human 
race is now incomparably more extensive, and 
accurate, than ever has been heretofore: pos- 
sessed, we can descry, in no direction, a young 
and hale and mantling religious delusion, such 
as threatens to become invasive; or which at- 
tracts the eyes of mankind by the signal proofs 
it is giving of its sway of the imagination and 
the turbulent.-passions, of our nature. The 
contrary is the factyand it is so in every zone. 
It is conspicyons thag the demons are holding 
the reiris of theif power with a tremulous 
hand. The spirit of counsel and might has 
left them: the spirit of adventure and bold 
imposture has also departed. It seems as if 
there were neither courage nor concert in the 
halls of aerial government. Not only is every 
extant form of error ancient—most of them 
immemorially so; but every form is imbecile, 
as well as old. Or, if we would seek a phrase 
that should at once describe the present con- 
dition of-false religion, universally, we find it 
in the expression already quoted — The errors 
of mankind are-now ‘‘ antiquated, and in their 
dotage.’ Dare we so far penetrate futurity, 
as to add—‘ They are ready to vanish away ?’ 

“¢ The heroic savage who stalks through the 
wilderness of America, and the pallid Mongul, 
and the feverish Tartar of central Asia, and 
the luxurious islander of the Southern and 
Pacific Ocean, are men upon whose visage, in 
whose customs, and in whose belief, we read 
the characters of a distant age :—they all ma 
boast an ancestry, and they possess a near 
They are not the mere progeny of the desert, 
born of oblivion, and destined to oblivion ; but 
the descendants of men; and the races they 
belong to are the wrecks of primitive empires. 
personage of princely birth and education 
has wandered far from his patrimony, has fallen 
from his rank, has endured many degradations, 
has forgotten his rights: nevertheless there is 
an inalienable greatness about him ; and even 
the trumpery of the ornaments he wears con- 
tains proof of his noble lineage. Like every 
thing else that distinguishes these fallen and 
impoverished families, their religion is—a relic. 
And it is a relic, faded in colours, and de- 
cayed. If the history of the subjugation of the 





empires of Mexico and Peru, and if that of the 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


| Tartar conquests ‘of the middle ages, and if 


the imperfect: notices of the ancient Scythian 
nations preserved by the Greek writers, may 
be taken as affording the means of a compa. 
rison between the present and the past reli, 
gious condition of those classes of the human 
family of which we are speaking, it is quite 
manifest that the dimness, and the incertitude, 
and the terrors of extreme age have come upon 
all their superstitions. The force of the fana. 
tieism they once engendered is spent. The 
demon is less the object of terror, is less often 
and less largely propitiated with blood ;—the 
priest is less a prince than he was, and more a 
mercenary. Yes, and symptoms have appeared, 
even in this class, of incredulity and reason, 
No phrase better describes these now fading 
errors, than that already quoted—they are 
all ‘ superannuated and decaying with age.’ 
By civilisation and industry, but not in matters 
of religion, the Chinese is entitled to take rank 
above his northern neighbour, cousin, and con. 
queror—the Mongul. In truth, it must hardly 
be said that there is any thing of religion in 
China, if we deduct, on the one hand, what is 
purely an instrument of civil polity—a pomp 
of government; and, on the other, what is 
mere domestic usage, or immemorial decora- 
tion of the home economy. Ages have passed 
away since mind, or feeling, or passion, ani- 
mated the religion of China. The religion of 
China is now a thing, not only as absurdly 
gay, but as dead at heart, as an Egyptian 
mummy: it is fit only to rest where it has lain 
two thousand years: touch it—shake it—it 
crumbles to dust. Let but the civil institu. 
tions of China be broken up, and we might 
look about in vain for its religion. But may 
not at least the dark and gorgeous superstitions 
of India boast of undiminished strength, as 
well as: of venerable Age ? ..Antiquated as they 
are, can we affirm that they totter? Less s0, 
it may be granted, than other forms of 
false religion upon earth. They were born for 
longevity; they are the very beings of the 
climate; almost as proper to it»as its prodi- 
gious and venomous reptiles. But can it be 
said of these illusions, firm as they still seem, 
that they have not been placed in jeopardy 
during the last fifty years, and especially of 
late? Is there not even now, in the fanaticism 
of India, more of usage than of passion? And 
we well know that the very crisis of a profound 
religious system, such as Hindooism—such as 
Romanism, comes on, when the enormities 
which once were cruel and sincere, begin to be 
simply loathsome and farcical. Besides, —does 
not the strength of the religion of India consist 
in the credit of the Braminical order? The 
beard of the Bramin is the secret of its power; 
but, like the locks of Samson, may it not readily 
be lost? The credit of the Bramin rests upon 
the unnatural partition of the people by caste; 
and this partition is hastening to decay.” 

We must add the consequence drawn from 
this view :— : 

“‘ Three very distinct inferences might be 
drawn from the remarkable fact (which will 
hardly be disputed) of the now antiquated and 
infirm state of every existing superstition. The 
first of these might be termed the Atheistic 
inference; the second, the Evangelic; and the 
third, the Prophetic. There are those who, in 
looking abroad upon mankind at the — 
moment, and in gathering up the general result 
of all the facts to which, hastily, we have 
alluded, would indulge the belief that the " 
stinct of religion in the human mind is slowly 
w out—that the habitude of worship is 
being obliterated, and that an age or more ‘ 
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come shall see nation after nation renouncing 
both the forms.and the substance of its regard 
to invisible power. Against such an inference 
there lies the unbroken evidence of experience 
in all ages and all places—not to say the invin- 
cible proof of Christianity. The second, or 
evangelic inference, from the same facts, must 
be granted to be valid by every Christian ; as 
well as, in the highest degree, momentous. 
Although it will by no means follow (facts 
prove the contrary) that because the grasp of 
fanaticism is becoming less firm upon the human 
heart than heretofore, therefore men will now 
readily admit the better faith we offer them ; 
nevertheless it is unquestionably an enterprise 
of more promise to assail the nations in their 
hour of faintness and solution, than at a time 
when magnificent and seductive systems of 
worship were at their height of energy and 
splendour. If probabilities drawn from the 
state of the human mind are at all to be looked 
to, should we not rather, for example, carry a 
mission into the heart of Persia or Turkey 
now, than in the age of Almamon or Alman- 
sor? Or should we not rather (personal peril 
not considered) disseminate the word of life in 
the Spanish republics of America in our own 
times than in the times of the zealous Torque- 
mada? In ¢his sense the present era may 
justly be deemed the day. of hope for the gospel. 
No such singular conjuncture of symptoms, 
throughout the world, has ever before invited 
the activity and zeal of Christians. And if the 
pressure of responsibility is at all times great 
upon them in this behalf, it-has acquired now 
atreble weight ; inasmuch as it seems as if the 
antagonist powers were fast drawing off from 
the field. Looking out to the long and many- 
coloured array of ghostly domination, as it 
stretches its lines across plains and hills, we 
discern movement—but it is the stir of retreat. 


Encampments are.breaking up, barriers are 
trampled upon, standards are furled, the clarion 


of dismay is sounded.;» This—this then is the 
hour for the hosts of the Lord to snatch their 
weapons and béup!.. Ours then is ‘4 day of 
preparation’ in the sense of missionary enter- 
prise; and on ¢his ground, notwithstanding all 
discouragements, it may be hoped, not feebly, 
that ‘ the Sabbath draweth on.’ But there is 
yet an inference distinct from the one we have 
named, which fairly may be drawn from the 
present religious condition of mankind. We 
term it a prophetic inference ; because its vali- 
dity rests altogether upon the ground of those 
Predictions scattered through the inspired vo. 
lume, which declare that true religion shall at 
length be universal. This only being assumed, 
Wwe may attribute as much or as-little value as 
We think fit to those special interpretations 
which bring the lines of prophecy to converge 
upon the present age. All such disputable in- 
terpretations apart, it is impossible to compare 
the general sense of prophetic Scripture with 
the movement—the Jaxation of the human 
mind, in all countries, without admitting a 
Sentiment of awe and expectation. And this 
Sentiment is rendered the more intense by the 
fact, that the decrepitude of superstition has 
Jeen rapidly accelerated of late; the powers of 
its life have sunk apace, and mortal symptoms 
ve appeared in quick succession.” 

We would especially point attention to the 
chapters treating of “ the last conflict of great 
Principles,” to ‘+ licentious religionism,”’ and 
to “the precursor ;” and with this recommend- 


ation, close a work which does so much credit 
to its author, 





The Toilette of Health, Beauty, and Fashion. 
12mo. pp. 200. London, 1832. Witte- 
noom and Cremer. : 

WE confess our incompetence to the task be- 

fore us—this examination into the sublime and 

beautiful of the toilette; and therefore shall 
approach its mysteries with due humility, 
treading its precincts with ‘‘ unsandalled foot ;” 
rather quoting the opinion of the work itself 
than adventuring on the expression of our own. 

We submit the ensuing judgment on their 

stability to the opinion of our fair readers. 

“ In every age and country, the head-dress 
of the ladies has been more subject to the capri- 
cious tyranny of fashion than the decoration of 
any ether part of the body. Ancient authors 
abound with declamations against the absurdi- 
ties committed by women in the manner of 
dressing their hair, and against the circum- 
stances of their taste. ‘ You are at a loss,’ says 
Tertullian, ‘ what to be at with your hair. 
Sometimes you put it into a press; at others, 
you tie it negligently together, or set it en- 
tirely at liberty. You raise or lower it accord- 
ing to your fancy. Some keep it closely twisted 
up into curls, while others choose to let it float 
loosely in the wind ;’—a proof that women have 
ever manifested the same love of change. It 
lis, therefore, in vain to’ declaim against the 
|practice of the present day, and to lay to its 
|account a frivolity not at all peculiar to it, but 
|the honour of which it shares with every pre- 
ceding age. There is now-a-days, as formerly, 
the same succession of good and bad taste, of 
pleasing or grotesque fashions. To expect the 
fair sex, therefore, to relinquish the love of 
change, would be to require an impossibility.” 

To this we add St. Cyprian’s decision : 

“ St. Cyprian, among others, lays down 
twelve reasons to prove that women ought not 
to stain their hair ; out of which the following 
two are selected as not unworthy of notice :— 
‘ The action ef staining the-hair,’ says he, ‘ is 
worse than adultery.” The other, equally sin- 
gular with the former, is, that™ to blacken the 
hair argues a detestation of that whiteness which 
belongs to the head of the lord.’ ” 

Pray is the following cosmetic meant to 
serve a double purpose? It seems exceedingly 
like a receipt from a cookery book. 

“ Take juice of water-lilies, of melons, of 
cucumbers, of lemons, each one ounce; briony, 
wild succory, lily-flowers, borage, beans, of 
each a handful; eight pigeons stewed. Put 
|the whole mixture into an alembic, adding four 
ounces of lump sugar, well pounded, one drachm 
|of borax, the same quantity of camphor, the 
|crumb of three French rolls, and a pint of white 
wine. When the whole has remained in diges- 
tion for seventeen or eighteen days, proceed 
| to distillation, and you will obtain pigeon-water, 
\which is such an improvement of the com- 
| plexion.’” 
| We are ourselves not acquainted with any 
we ladies; but if such there be, perhaps they 
|would like “ a wash to give the face a younger 








| look. 
| «* TakeSulphur. + . 
G. oliban and myrr! 

ber. 2 + «© 


th” . oan, 

6 drachms. 

1} pint. 
Distil the whole in balneum mariz, wash your- 
self with some at bed-time, and in the morning 
with barley-water; and, with the blessing of 
God, it will not fail to give you a younger look.” 

We must say, the blessing seems to us very 
necessary. The description of the eye-brows is 
too eloquent to be omitted, particularly when 
we observe the caution at the conclusion. 

“* The eye-brows are a part of the face com- 
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paratively but little noticed, though in disclosing ~ 
the real sentiments of the mind scarcely any other 
feature of the face can come in competition. 
In vain the most prudent female imposes si- 
lence on her tongue— in vain she contrives to 
compose her face and-her eyes —a single move. 
ment of the eye-brows instantly discloses what 
is passing in her soul, Placed upon a skin and 
attached to muscles which move them in every 
direction, the eye-brows are obedient, in con. 
sequence of their “extreme mobility, to the 
slightest internal impulses. There majesty, 
pride, vanity, severity, kindness, the dull. and 
gloomy passions, and the passions soft and gay, 
are alternately depicted. But it would seem 
that the eye-brows have a still stronger expres- 
sion in women than in men ; as. they are more 
easily moved, so in them the signs.of internal 
emotions cannot but manifest themselyes more 
speedily. ‘ The eye-brows alone,’ says Lavater, 
the prince of physiognomists, ‘ often give the 
positive expression of the character.’ ‘ Part of 
the soul,’ says Pliny the Elder, ‘ resides in the 
eye-brows, which move at the command of the 
will.’ Le Brun, in his treatise on the Passions, 
says, * that the eye-brows are the least equivo- 
cal interpreters of the emotions of, the heart, 
and of the affections of the soul :’ and Pernette 
observes, that * one of the parts of the face 
which ought to be considered as one of the 
safest interpreters of the sentiments, is the eye- 
brows.’ A perfect vocabulary might,’ indeed, 
be composed of the language of the eye-brows, 
though this would be leading us too far out of 
our direct. road. We shall merely add the 
following word. of advice to the fair sex — 
* Ladies, beware of your eye-brows; use them 
discreetly, since very frequently they. are either 
treacherous or imprudent.’ ”’ 

We conclude, as in duty bound, with the 
morality of the book: Mrs. Hannah More 
herself could not have wound up better. 

‘* Let then the ladies observe the following 
rules:—~in the’morning use pure water as a 
preparatory ablutiom: after which they must 
abstain from all sudden gusts of passion, parti- 
cularly envy, as that gives the skin a sallow 
paleness. It-may seem trifling to talk of tem- 
perance, yet must this be attended to, both in 
eating and drinking, if they would avoid those 
pimples, for which the advertised washes are & 
cure. Instead of rouge, let them use moderate 
exercise, which will raise a natural bloom in 
their cheek, inimitable by art. Ingenuous 
candour, and unaffected good humour, will 
give an openness to their countenance that will 
make them universally agreeable. A desire 
of pleasing will: add fire to their. eyes, and 
breathing the morning air at sunrise will give 
their lips a vermilion hue. That amiable viva- 
city which they now possess, may be happily 
heightened and_ preserved, if they avoid late 
hours and card-playing, as well as novel-read- 
ing by candle-light, but not otherwise; for the 
first gives the face a drowsy, disagreeable as- 
pect, the second is the mother of wrinkles, and 
the third is a fruitful source of weak eyes and 
a sallow complexion. A white hand is a very 
desirable ornament; and a hand can never be 
white unless it be kept clean; nor is this all, 
for if a young lady would excel her ions 
in this respect, she must keep her hands in con- 
stant motion, which will occasion the blood to 
circulate freely, and have a wonderful effect. 
The motion recommended, is working at her 
needle, brushing up .the house, and twirling 
the distaff.’ 

There are.an infinite variety of receipts of 
all kinds ; some judicious remarks on white 
paints, whose injurigus nature is fully shewn; 
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and altogether (we say it in all humility) this 
is a very eoncl and’ excellent little volume for 
a lady’s dressing-room. 


4 General and Heraldic Dictionary of the 
P and Bi of the British Em- 





pire. By John Burke, Esq. Fourth edi- 
London, 1832. Colburn 


tion. 2 vols. 8vo. 
and Bentley. 
WE are inclined to plume ourselves on the in- 
creased and increasing accuracy which is obvi- 
ous in works of this kind; and consequently 
for many of the _ qualities which distin- 
guish the new edition of Mr. Burke's very 
useful work. So long agone as A.D. 1820, in 
the Gazette, Nos. 179, 184, 185, and 
188, the blunders in the then most recent edi- 
tions of Debrett’s Peerage (of 1817 and 1820 
were discussed in a bantering manner; an 
the marriages of parties long after they were 
dead, the births of children long before their 
parents were married, or after they had been 
n their graves for years, and other curious 
accidents and errors, were facetiously pointed 
out, and their correction insisted upon; to 
which the editor, Mr. D., replied, page 504, 
and the matter ended, except that the John 
Bult newspaper, having given the public time 
to a our articles (and the public has so 
charming a memory, that a journal runs little 
risk in repeating what has been said fiye or six 
years before), served them up again in a hu- 
, and raised the laugh encore 
of Debrett. It is true 
enough, that in a work containing such a mul- 
titude’ of dates and fi it is impossible to 
avoid a number of mistakes; but still, up to 
this period, sufficient pains and care had not 
been bestowed where s0 many op nities 
had been afforded, and‘where, for the sake of 
reference, precision was so essential. We pre- 
sume, for we have not consulted later publica- 
poantonty nea that da mare been 
jud and effectively. 3 and, at any 
rate, that the com: ioe in the field is 
calculated to p better performance on 
all hands. Be this as it may, Mr. Burke has 
certainly done his duty, given us a very 
satisfactory Peerage and Baronetage up to the 
present period. 

There is, however, one thing in this book 
against which, upon /iterary principle, we de- 
cidedly protest :—it is the intrusion — ina 
few cases, we allow,) of the compiler’s opinions 
of the men whose lineage it is the purport of a 
family dictionary to trace, and with which he 
has no business, unless he thinks an arena of 
this sort a a a one for political dispute and 
‘ argument. e beg to say, that to be accurate 
in facts, and very dry, is the best recommenda. 
tion of such a work. A person looking, for 
example, to the genealogy of the Lord Chancel. 
lor, does not want to be told, that, in Mr. De. 
brett’s, or Mr. Burke’s, or Mr. Any-body- 
else’s opinion (out of a newspaper or a pam. 
phlet)—‘* This eminent person, after a long 
series of great and gratuitous public services, 
‘was constituted lord chancellor, and created a 
peer of the realm, = ‘the accession of the 
Grey administration, in 1830—honours which, 
if conferred upon any other subject within his 
majesty’s dominions, would have been deemed 
the proudest and loftiest ‘elevation; but in 
the solitary instance of Brougham — He 
Brougham, the purest of her patriots, the bold. 
est of her defenders, the ablest of her instruc- 
tors—England, with one accord, declared that 
there had been no exaltation.” Nor of the 
Duke of Wellington—“ Having thus glanced 
at the military exploits of the Duke of Wel- 





lington, and enumerated the honours so nobly 
won by these immortal achievements, we turn 
from the field to the cabinet, and there find 
the same master-mind engaged in the still 
more glorious work of internal pacification ; 
restoring domestic concord to a distracted em- 


» consolidating her energies, augmenting | open 


er resources, and ng her freedom. 
Called upon to preside over his majesty's coun- 
cils, as first minister of the crown, this illustri- 
ous personage has hitherto most me | sustained 
his high reputation in this new sphere of ac- 
tion. To do less, might accomplish much—to 
do more, would be impossible. These remarks 
were made in 1829: the Duke of Wellington 
has since ceased to guide the helm of the state. 
His administration is no more; few, however, 
of its predecessors have merited so glorious an 
epitaph as may be inscribed upon its monu- 
mental tablet—‘ Religious Liberty !’ ” 

Now, these two quotations alone shew how 
dangerous it is to step aside from the common 
path, and introduce what, whether right or 
wrong, must be out of place. A prating (we 
mean an eloquent viii tenibip of the House 
of Commons is an uncommon bore at a social 
dinner-table; a sagacious peer (there are a 
few) the chill of a drawing-room ; a punning 
fellow is intolerable in a serious company; a 
three-bottle man odious to a Temperance So- 
ciety; and a member of the Temperance So- 
ciety the very ——. at a convivial meeting. 
But none of these are more outré than decla- 
mation in an account of a man’s ancestors, 
self, relations, and posterity. We have, how- 
ever, in, in fairness, to state, that Mr. 
Burke falls very seldom into this lapse; and 
that our objection is rather to the precedent 
than to an aggravated offence. 

In some of the other peerages there are me- 
morials of singular lasity ; for instance, in 
the account of the fi erey race :— 

“ Joceline, eleven 1, married Elizabeth, 
youngest daughtér of Thomas Wriothesly, earl 
of Southampton, lord-high.treasurer of Eng- 
land, by w he left, at his decease, 21st 
May, 1670, an only daughter, Elizabeth, but 
no issue, when the honours created by 
Queen Mary ceased. King Charles II. created, 
in 1674, his third natural son, by the Duchess 
of Cleveland, G Fitzroy, Earl, and, after- 
wards, Duke of Northumberland; but that 
nobleman dying without issue, in 1716, those 
dignities expired. In the meantime, one James 
Percy, a trunk-maker, claimed the honours of 
the Percy family, and so annoyed the House of 
Lords, t their lordships at last sentenced 
him to wear a paper in Westminster-hall, de- 
claring him ‘a false and impudent pretend 
to the earldom of Northumberland.’ ’’ 

Upon which Mr. Burke puts this note. 

“Claim of James Percy (known as the 
trunk-maker) to the honours and estates of the 
family of Percy, extracted from a case addressed 
to King Charles II.—The claimant deduced his 
descent from Sir Ingelram Percy, third son of 
Henry, fifth earl, who, he alleged, left two 
sons, Henry and Robert. The elder, Henry 
Percy, married the daughter of one Tibbott, 
and had three sons, James, William, and Henry. 
The two elder died unmarried; but the younger, 
Henry Percy, married Lydea, daughter of Mr. 
Robert Cope, of Horton, in Northamptonshire, 
and had three sons, Henry, who died young; 
James, the trunk-maker, and claimant to the 
Percy honours; Henry, died young. James 
Percy, the claimant, arrived in England to 
prosecute his claim in 1670, and entered the 
same in the signet office, 3d February, 1671. 
In 1674 he brought an action-at-law against 
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one John Clerk: for scandal, in declaring that 
he had been an impostor, &c.; but upon the 
trial he was nonsuited, owing, he declares, to 
the collusion of his attorney; and he states 
that the Lord Chief-justice Hales, dissatisfied 
with the decision, stood up and said alond in 
court, ‘that the claimant had proved 
himself a true Percy, by father, mother, grand. 
father, and grandmother, and of the blood and 
family of the Percys of Northumberland, and 
that he did verily believe the claimant was 
cousin and next heir male to Joceline Pe 
late earl of Northumberland, only he was afra’ 
he had taken the descent a little too late;’ and 
Lord Hales is further stated to have said, when 
entering his coach, to Lord Shaftesbury, ‘I 
verily believe he —— Percy) hath as much 
right to the earldom of Northumberland as I 
have to this coach and horses, which I have 
bought and paid for.” The claimant brought 
a subsequent action against another of his ad- 
versaries, one Wright, for slander, in declaring 
his illegitimacy, &c. &c.; and the case was 
tried before Lord-chief-justice Rainsford, when, 
having proved his legitimacy and pedigree, he 
had a verdict..for 3007. damages. After this 
he appears to have had a long litigation, in the 
exchequer, with Edward Craister, Esq., sheriff 
of Northumberland, for the 20/. annual rent 
out of that shire attached to the earldom; and 
it must be owned that all the difficulties which 
wealth and power could devise, were thrown 
in the way of any thing like a fair decision of 
the merits of the case.” 

But it will not be expected that we should 
fill our page with extracts from a book of mere 
reference. Suffice it to repeat, that this is a 
careful and well-arranged, and much-improved 
edition (our censure applies to not three pages 
altogether),—that the lists are complete, the 
mottoes newly and better translated than here- 
tofore, and the arms engraved in a superior 
style. 


A Three Months’ Tour in Switzerland and 
France ; illustrated with Plates, descriptive 
of Mountain Scenery, and interspersed with 
Poetry: with a Route to Chamouni, the Ber. 
nese Alps, §c. By the Rev. W. Liddiard. 
8vo. pp. 263. London, 1832. Smith, El- 
der, and Co. ‘ 

TuHE title-page of such a tour promises nothing 
tous. We are like post-horses on this road, 
and have gone over the ground so often, that 
he must be a clever driver indeed who contrives 
to make us like it. Our only difference is—to 
be whipped through at full speed, to jog drudg- 
ingly over the well-beaten route, or to drawl it 
with a bit of green here and there by the side 
of the way. 

Tt must, however, be confessed, that our pre- 
sent conducteur is a very amiable and pleasant 
companion ; and if he cannot shew us much 
that is new, he, at any rate, renders the old as 

ble as may be. His title-page explains 


J 








his route; and we need only pick out a speci- 


men or two to exhibit the manner of his travel. 
So early as page 12 we have a trip, where, 10 
steaming from Havre to Rouen, we are twice 
told how delightful it is thus to glide down a 
spacious river—the boat, all the while, going 
up. But we pass on to Switzerland. 

“ The great feature which distinguishes 
Switzerland from almost every other country 
is the contrast you behold around you 80 fre- 
quently, where the two seasons of Page| 
and winter are such constant companions, ali 
harmonise together in such good fellowship. 
On one side, mountains clad in the verdure 
summer, even to the summit; on the other, 
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loftier still, the more imperial hills enrobed in 
the grander livery of winter, crowned by a 
tiara of ice, with an avalanche for the sceptre 
of his sway.” 

At one end of Muotta-thal, a village in the 
canton of Schweitz, we are told, “ Is a marble 
mill, the property of a Glarnois, who gets his 
bread by preparing wood for musical instru- 
ments of maple or fir, the same as is used by 
those who make violins and pianos, by which 
he makes considerable profit. He always se- 
lects such trees as have grown on the highest 
mountains, and on the north side, as the wood 
which is exposed to this wind is always found 
to be more elastic, and to produce a finer tone, 
than trees which have grown in any other 
situation. Out of a hundred maple - trees 
scarcely one can be found fit for the purpose.” 

And on a harp made from this wood our 
author introduces one of the several poems 
with which he has studded his tour, and which 
we select as a fair sample of the whole. 

« Who gav’st thee, Harp, that voice, that tone, 

So Sintive, mellow, yet so round ?— 
Caught listening to the echo lone ?— 
midst the cataracts found ?>— 


Where’er thou got’st harmony 
“To thee, "twas fatal, gifted tree! 


When high aloft thy green head swung 
To the loud — of the blast, 
When peeling anthems ing rung, 
As through each branch the wild winds past, 
The wayfarer would stop to hear,— 
To the forest turn his raptured ear ! 


Now thy leafy honours strown, 
Thy proud tops lash the skies no more; 
But though thy brightest charms are flown, 
A second birth’s for thee ‘in store ;— 
Melodious still, though changed thy form,— 
No more responsive to the storm. 


Now dulcet notes thou dost reply, 
Of heaven-bom song ;-— thy dying fall 
Challenged by voral haresony 3 
SS ae to a foreign strand,— 
Hailed,— welcomed in a distant land.” 

We now quote another prose passage, relative 
to the chamois. = : 

“ Near a bridge called the Schon-Brucke a 
sight awaited us, hew to all the party,——a 
chamois, and alive! The guide first directed 
our attention to a woman, standing at the 
time near one of those cabins that are scat- 
tered very thinly over the nearly barren spot ; 
she beckoned to us, and, as we approached, we 
found her in possession of a young chamois, 
nearly full grown, who seemed very averse to 
being thus exhibited; neither was it without 
much difficulty she could retain her unruly 
prisoner. The guide confirmed the assurance 
she gave us, of the utter impossibility of keep- 
ing them in confinement, much less of taming 
them, let them get them ever so young. After 
& certain time, such is their wild nature, that 
they are obliged either to destroy them or give 
them their liberty.” 

To the castle of Lowertz the following le- 
gend belongs :— 

_ “In 1307, a creature of the infamous Gesler 
is said to have carried off by force a young 
girl of Art, and to have brought her to this 
island: the brothers of the girl having got in- 
telligence, overtook the ruffian, and washed 
out the indignity in the blood of the perpe- 
trator of the foul deed. On the first of Ja- 
huary of the following year, the inhabitants of 
Schweitz seized the castle, and destroyed it. 
Since then an appropriate inhabitant, one of a 
supernatural species, is said to have taken up 
its abode here upon particular occasions. At 
4 certain hour (midnight, of course,) frightful 
cries may be heard within the walls, preceded 
by a clap of thunder; after which, a young 
female (beautiful, no doubt,) makes her ap- 
pearance on the ramparts, which overhang the 


lake, with torn dishevelled hair, 
carrying a flambeau in her hand, pursued by a 
man armed at all points. The warrior, at 
length, is seen to fly, in his turn, before the 
object of his pursuit, and finally to precipitate 
himself into the lake beneath, amidst the most 
frightful yells.” 

ere we close the book, which exhibits the 
writer, as we said at the outset, in an amiable 
point of view—a lover of the beautiful in na- 
ture, and well disposed to please and be pleased. 
Hence both as spectator and author he deserves 
our kindly report. 





CAPT. MUNDY’S SKETCHES IN INDIA. 
Second Volume : — Conclusion. 
Iw terminating our notice of these volumes, we 
shall turn to the hunting and hawking descrip- 
tions of our enthusiastic sportsman, who says, 
during part of his peregrinations :— 

‘* We had some amusing sport with an- 
other kind of falcon, of which, I believe, I 
have not made mention. It is a very small 
bird, perhaps barely so large as a thrush, and 
its prey is proportioned to its strength. It is 
flown at quails, sparrows, and others of the 
feathered tribe, of the like calibre. The mode 
of starting it is different from that used with 
any other hawk. The falconer holds the little 
well-drilled savage within the grasp of his 
hand, the head and tail protruding at either 
opening, and the plumage carefully smoothed 
down. When he arrives within twenty or 
thirty yards of the quarry, the sportsman 
throws his hawk much as he would a cricket- 
ball, in the direction of it. The little creature 
gains his wings in an instant, and strikes the 
game after the manner of the bhause. There is 
a queer tribe of gregarious little birds, common 
in India, which afford very laughable sport 
with the above-described hawk. They are 
usually found in a chattering’ fluttering con- 
gress of ten or a dozen, #1 “fhe foot of some 
baubul tree ; where the littlé busy-bodies are 
so absorbed in the subject under ‘immediate 
agitation, that the falconer may approach within 
six paces of their noisy court of parliament, ere 
they entertain a thought of proroguing it. In 
the heat of the debate, down comes the little 
hawk (like some Cromwell) into the midst of 
the astonished assembly, and begins to lay 
about him right and left; when, strange to 
say, the whole tribe set upon him, unguibus et 
rostris, and with a virulence of tongue as mani- 
festly vituperative, to a discerning ear, as if it 
were couched in words. In the dust of the 
contest the rtsman runs up, and all the 
party take wing, except some two or three 
unfortunates, who, having caught a tartar, lie 
fluttering in the clutches of the feathered 
tyrant.” 

Again, boar-hunting, we are told, is much 
more exciting than even the tiger-chase, and 
more depends on the sportsman’s own activity 
and skill. 

“ A hog, bent on retreat, will dash through 
the thickest fence of prickly pear as if it were 
a young quick hedge; spring over a fifteen feet 
ditch with the agility of a deer ; and should he 
meet with a precipitous ravine in his path, he 
tumbles into it, and out of it, as if he had not 
got a neck to break. These same obstacles lie 
in the way of the rider, who has to bear it 
constantly in mind, that, unlike the fox-hunter, 
he earries a sharp-edged weapon in his hand, 
which, in an awkward grip, he may chance to 
run into his steed; and which in a fall may 
prove an ugly companion to himself.” 

As the subject of the pilgrim-tax for the 





monstrous idolatry of Juggernauth now occu- 
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pies public attention, we transcribe what Cap. 


ww The ‘ueual influx of pilgrims at this epoch 
“ The in at 
is immense: crowds of votaries are already 
assembled in the town, or are wearily plodding 
their way towards this Mecca of their hopes. 
But r numbers decrease yearly, and the 
sanctity of Juggernauth wanes in proportion 
to the progress of civilisation in India. The 
mad fanaticism which formerly led hundreds of 
voluntary victims to immolate themselves be- 
neath the wheels of the idol’s car — an offering 
which is said to extract a ghastly smile of 
4 from the blood-loving Dagon — is now 
much sobered down. Sterling mentions that, 
sales the mage we in ao he eps 
the ceremony, Juggernauth was only propi- 
tiated with Mate sacrifices; and that ‘dab 
wretches, being afflicted with some grievous 
bodily complaints, merely embraced that method 
of ridding themselves of a miserable existence, 
as preferable to the more common-place suicide 
of hanging or drowning. The average number 
of pilgrims annually resorting to Pooree is said 
to be about one hundred and twenty thousand, 
many of whom are destined never to return. 
Thousands of these poor wretches die from 
famine, over-fatigue during the journey, or 
from the icious climate of the rainy sea- 
son; and their corpses, thrown on the sands near 
the English station, are either burnt, or left to 
be devoured by the troops of Pariah dogs, 
jackals, and vultures, with which this place, so 
rich in food for them, swarms. The chaplain 
of the district assured-me that he had himself 
seen on the space of half an acre of ground, 
as many as one hundred and fifty bodies, with 
twice as many of the above-named scavengers 
fighting over their horrid feast, 
* As they lazily mumbled the bones of the dead, 
ae the spot where 


“ At the festival of the Rath Jattra, the 
idols are conducted in-state to visit their 
country-seat, one mile and‘a half from Pooree 
—a journey of three d By all accounts, 
the method of inducting their worships from 
the temple to their raths, or cars, is not re- 
markably ceremonious. Ropes being fastened 
round their throats, they are d © neck. 
and-heels’ down the grand steps, through the 
mud, and are finally hauled by the same gal- 
lows-like process into their respective vehicles, 
where they are decorated by the priests, and 
welcomed by shouts of admiration and triumph 
from the fanatical multitude. The raths, on 
which the monster-deities are drawn, are of 
lofty and massive dimensions and clumsy archi- 
tecture: that of Sri Jeo is nearly forty-five 
feet in height, has a platform of thirty-five feet 
square, and moves upon sixteen wheels of solid 
timber. At first sight it appears even worse 
than strange and inconsistent, that the same 
government which encourages the religious en- 
deavours of hundreds of missionaries to convert 
the Hindoos to the Christian faith, should vir- 
tually countenance (as the cavillers against the 
Company on this much-canvassed point insist 
that it does) the most revolting idolatry, by 
making it a source of revenue. Ft is certain 
that the E. I. Company, by the pilgrim-tax, 
secure to themselves an annual average amount 
of fifteen thousand pounds; that the collections 
are made by the Brahmins; and that in return 
for this extortion—startling fact !—a Christian 
government agrees to in repair, and adorn 
with silks and —— 8, a pagan tes and 
to support, for the private use of the graven 
image, a stud of elephants and horses! The 





defenders of the system, on the other hand, 
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contend ‘that the interference of the Company 
is salutary in: every es rat that it controls a 
ious and unprincipled priesthood by de- 
priving them of an immense revenue ; and that 
the mode pursued is the one best calculated to 
bring about the final suppression of the idol. 
It is, indeed, manifest, that taxation is any 
thing but encouraging to the thing taxed ; 
and it is obvious to every one, that open and 
violent opposition to a rite so firmly rooted in 
the religious prejudices of the natives might 
shake the allegiance of our Hindoo sepoys, and 
thereby involve even the loss of India.” 

We conclude with a notice of the scene where 
closed a memorable career—the last abode of 
Buonaparte. 

“¢ As we turned through the lodges, the old 
house appeared at the end of an avenue of 
scrubby and weather-worn trees. It bears the 
exterior of a respectable farm-house, but is now 
fast running to decay. On entering a dirty 
court-yard, and quitting our horses, we were 
shewn by some idlers into a square building, 
which once contained the bed-room, sitting- 
room, and bath of the Empereur des Frangois. 
The partitions and floorings are now thrown 
down and torn up, and the apartments occupied 
for six years by the hero before whom kings, 
emperors, and popes, had quailed, are now 
tenanted by cart-horses! Passing on with a 
groan, I entered a small chamber, with two 
windows looking towards the north. Between 
these windows are the marks of a fixed sofa : 
on that couch Napoleon died. The apartment 
is now occupied by a threshing-machine ;— 
* No bad emblem of.its former tenant !° said a 
sacrilegious wag. Hence we were conducted 
onwards to a large.room, which formerly con- 
tained a billiard-table, and whose front looks 
out upon.a little latticed veranda, where the 
imperial peripatetic+-I cannot style him philo- 


sopher—enjoyed the luxury of six to and 
Feapite: prowaieie,. Tus’ 


fro —his favourite, prom white- 
washed walls are-agoted with. names of every 
nation; and the paper of the ceiling has been 
torn off in strips, as relics. Many couplets, 
chiefly French, extolling and lamenting the 
departed hero, adorn or disfigure (according to 
their qualities) the plaster walls. The onl 
lines that I can to mind—few are wort 
it—are the following, written over the door, 
and signed ‘ *** ***, Officier de la Garde Im- 
périale :’ 

«Du toujours cit 

Ira een peyton eh posterité. . 

The writer doubtless possessed more spirit as 
a sabreur than as a poet. The emperor’s once 
well.kept garden, 

“ And still where many a garden-flower grows wild,’ 

’ is now overgrown and choked with weeds. At 
the end of a walk still exists a small mound, on 
which it is said the hero of Lodi, Marengo, and 
Austerlitz, amused himself by erecting a mock 
battery. The little chunamed tank, in which 
he fed some fresh-water fish, is quite dried up ; 
and the mud wall, through a hole in which 
he reconnoitered passers-by, is, like the great 
owner, returned to earth !’ 

The tomb is thus described :— 

** About half an acre round the grave is 
railed in. At the gate we were received by an 
old corporal of the St. Helena corps, who has 
the care of the place. The tomb itself consists 
of a square stone, about ten feet by seven, sur- 
rounded with a plain iron railing. Four or five 
weeping willows, their stems leaning towards 
the grave, axe | their pensile branches over it. 
* © © The willows are decaying fast, and one 
of them rests upon the sharp spears of the rail- 
ing, which are buried in its trunk—as though 


it were committing suicide for very grief! The 
—— of the rest is thinned and disfigured by 
the frequent and almost excusable depredations 
of visitors. Fresh cuttings have, however, 
been planted by the governor, who intends, 
moreover, to set cypresses round the outer 
fence. Madame Bertrand’s immortelles have 
ptoved, alas! mortal. ‘The fine tall old cor- 
poral who came out from England with the 
ex-emperor, was full of his praises: ‘ I saw the 
general often,” said the old fellow; ‘ he had an 
eye in his head like an eagle!’ He described 
the visit of the preg a gy to this spot— 
their Kibla—as most affecting. Some are ex- 
travagant beyond measure in their grief ; fall- 
ing on their faces round the railing (which 
they never enter, as foreigners do), praying, 
weeping, and even tearing their hair. Whilst 
we were there, my friend of yesterday came 
towards the spot ; but when he saw our large, 
and, I fear me, rather unimpressed party, he 
turned upwards, and disappeared. After in- 
scribing our names in a book—into which also 
appropriate poetry as well as ribald nonsense 
finds its way—we drank to Napoleon’s im- 
mortal memory in his own favourite spring, 
and mounting our steeds, spurred towards 
Plantation House.” L 
O high ambition lowly Jaid! 








Lectiones Latine ; or, Lessons in Latin Litera- 
ture, &c. §c. By J. Rowbotham. 12mo. 
pp- 292. London, 1832. E. Wilson. 

Mr. RowsorTuam is already well known to 
the public, not only as a successful teacher, but 
as the author of several school-books to facilitate 
the study of French, German, Algebra, and 
other branches of education. His present per- 
formance must add to his credit. Divided into 
four parts, the general selection is good; and 
the grammar, the notes, the translations, and 
the éxplanationé,.are all well calculated to assist 
the student, and oe a knowledge of the 
language upom hié‘mind. 
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Transactions of the Cambridge Philosophical 
Society. Vol. IV. Part 2. 

Tuts Part of the Transactions of the Cam- 
bridge Philosophical Society, which has just 
appeared, is well adapted to keep up the re- 

utation of that active body, and seems to us 
along with other collections of scientific me- 
moirs, which, among the multitude of subjects 
that pass-before us, we have not had time to 
notice,) to shew the groundlessness of the 
— that science is on the decline in 
England. It contains two memoirs by Pro- 
fessor Airy on the subject of physical optics— 
a science which has now taken its place by the 
side of physical astronomy, in regard to the 
union of intricacy and certainty which its cal- 
culations exhibit. In both these memoirs 
Professor Airy describes some complex and 
curious phenomena, “which had never before 
been observed, and which were, previous to 
observation, predicted in their minutest cir- 
cumstances by theory, and afterwards verified 
by experiment. Professor Clark describes a 
foetus with one head and two bodies, of which 
he has examined the anatomy; and he con- 
nects the remarkable circumstances which this 
examination presents with the important doc- 
trines on the history of the development of 
the embryo recently established by continental 
physiologists. Professor Henslow has examined 
a species of digitalis, produced by the mixture 
of purpurea and lutea; and has compared it 
very minutely with the two parents, with the 
view of throwing some light upon the con- 





ditions on which depend the possibility of such 





mixtures and the sterility of the offspring. 
Mr. Jenyns has described with great accu 

all the British shells of the species Cyclas and 
Pisidium, with their inhabitants: several of 
these species have been added to the list by 
Mr. Jenyns himself. Mr. Stephens has given 
an account of a splendid beetle from Brazil, 
which is not only a new species, but forms the 
type of a new genus. This paper is illustrated 
by two beautiful plates of the insect. The 
papers also of Dr. Clark and Mr. Jenyns, and 
that of Prof. Henslow more particularly, are 
illustrated by a number of engravings, drawn 
and coloured with eminent care and skill. 








Paternal Advice, chiefly to young Men on en- 
tering into Life. London, 1832, R. Groom. 
bridge, Bowdery and Kirby; Dublin, Wake. 
man; Edinburgh, A. Black; Glasgow, J. 
Finlay. 

A VERY small tome, but full of interesting in. 

struction and good advice in the forms of 

aphorisms, anecdotes, &c.: a neat and useful 
gift for youth of either sex. 


By the 
ondon, 1832. 





Modern Infidelity considered, &c. 
Rev. R. Hall. New edition. 
Stockley. 

ANOTHER very small, but excellent produc. 

tion, selected from the writings of the late 

Mr. Hall; and with a sketch of his life and 

character prefixed. 








The Annual Historian for 1831. By Ingram 
Cobbin, A.M. 18mo. pp. 322. London, 1832. 
Westley and Davis. : 

A picEsT of the chief historical events of the 

world during the past year, adapted for the 

reading of young persons. It takes what is 
called the liberal side in its view of public 
matters, and is well arranged. 


Brighton as it t#. London, 1832. Wallis. 
BricuTown as it‘is! we Wish we could see it, 
“with all the latest improvements in that 
fashionable watering place:” but as we cannot 
just now, we beg to commend this guide to 
those who can. 











Rebecca; or, the Times of Primitive Christi- 
anity: a Poem, in Four Cantos. By the 
Rev. A. G. H. Hollingsworth, A.M. 12mo. 
pp- 450. London, 1832. J. Nisbet. 

To the serious reader this work will have 
many attractions, and it does much credit to 
Mr. Hollingsworth’s talents. It is the history 
of a youthful Jewess converted to Christianity, 
and suffering from the persecution which en- 
deavoured to crush the early professors of the 
faith. The following lines of graceful descrip- 
tion are a fair specimen of the author's style: 

«* Hard by the tufted bank, where Naiads poured 

In trickling symphonies their dripping urns; 
Where many a brilliant flower looked forth alone 
On its own solitary chosen home 

Of mossy quietude, or gazed with jo 

At its soft shadow, waving brightly forth 
Across some sleeping eddy, girdled round 

By rocks, and twisted roots, and feathery stems 
Of fern and creeping ivy, — where, above, 
Trees lifted high in whispering pride of leaf 
Their hoary trunks, or languishingly bent 

As if enamour’d of the deep cool stream, 
Wakening new dimples on its placid face, 

As breezes hastening here to cool their wings 
Breathed gently on their leaves,—where, dark and still, 
As if it to rest between these banks 
Crowded with deep cool shades, the river lay 
In undisturbed repose, save when in joy, 
Flashing with burning gold or silvery scale, 
Forth for éne instant sprang the finny king, 
Then plunged again, and left the startled pool 
To murmur on in rapture as before ;— 


Hard by this grove and stream, a Temple la 
Detaced by Times once dedicate, and 
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in gay unlicensed revels o’er the 
Or fu festoons of flowers through the roof, 
Alluring birds and bees to ——_ 4 

e Sun-god’s votaries raised ymn. 
The a now a tangled wild 
Of sweets, and noxious weeds; and hither slunk 
Snakes undisturbed, or golden lizards basked 
Their radiant forms amid the thronging trees. 
Walks choked with flowers, and marble basins decked 
In blossoms, crowding their ht heads beneath 
Soft waters murmuring th the matted leaves, 
Gave verdant shelter to the glittering tribes 
Of birds and buzzing insects, as they stoo 
In giddy circles round the bubbling springs ; 
Or trimm’d their feathery pride beside the brim 
Of fountains, where harmonious concords wove, 
In former days, On every sunny eve, 
C tat be 


gling sy of prayer and poo. 
The vine unprun’d held dalliance with the trees, 
And wreathed around their trunks her amorous arms, 
Empurpling all their brows with clustering grapes. 
Continuous, the orange b! fell 
In snowy showers unheeded, while her fruit, 
With golden rind enveloped, hastened forth 
To meet alone the sun’s enkindling glance.” 


There are some interesting notes on various 
religious topics. 











Real Life: Pages from the Portfolio of a Chro- 
nicler. Pp. 326. Edinburgh, 1832, Waugh 
and Innes: Glasgow, Ogle: Dublin, Tims ; 
Curry and Co.: London, Whittaker and Co. 

WE are exceedingly pleased with this little 

volume, which depicts the life of the poorer 

classes in Scotland with equal truth and en- 
couragement. We recommend it as a most 
useful work to the rich, whom it informs of 
the many small charities practised by those 
placed, as it is called, below them. It is most 
disgusting to hear people who know nothing of 
the subject on which they are speaking, talk of 
what they term the want of feeling in the 
lower classes. The are very kind to the 
poor,—kind in often yielding to each other 

time, assistance, and sympathy; and it is a 

good feature in. that. it-gives*in- 

stances of such conduct. We cordially recom- 
mend these sketches of Real Life. 





Scenes from the Belgian Revolution. By C.F. 
Henningsen, author of the ** Last of the 
Sophis.” Pp. 84. London, 1832, Longman 


and Co. 
Mr. HENNINGSEN ought to be made poet 
laureate of Amsterdam immediately, so warmly 
does he embrace the Dutch cause. Some of 
the notes are very amusing; and we must say 
we agree with him in respect and admiration 


for the Batavian states: we know no people 
more entitled, from their whole history, to their 
own self-respect than the Dutch. 





Ardent: a Tale of Windsor Forest in the 
Nineteenth Century. 4 vols. London, 1832, 
Chappel ; Windsor, Moreton; Eton, Ingal- 
ton and Son. 

Tus is one of those works which certainly do 

surprise us; for what in the world could tempt 

any one to fill four volumes with such solemn 
silliness is utterly beyond our comprehension. 





ing of his paper before the Royal Society: last 
year on certain forms assumed by particles 
upon vibrating surfaces, Mr. Faraday. pursued 
the investigation, and extended the principles 
in explanation of the curious configurations 
observed by CErsted and Wheatstone, on the 
surfaces of fluids on vibrating plates. By gra- 
dual experiment he connected these minute 
appearances with one form. of stationary undu- 
lations, and shewed that the direct motion of 
the plate to and fro was with respect to the 
fluid converted into a reciprocating lateral mo- 
tion; the fluid dividing, as it were, into quan. 
tities which, on rising, formed heaps, and on 
falling, gave origin to an equal set of similar 
interposed heaps, which again passed back into 
the first set, and so on continually. Various 
forms of vibrations were shewn ;— thus, if a 
cylinder just touching the surface of water be 
made to vibrate up and down rapidly, radii form 
all round it to a great extent, as if elevated and 
depressed lines were passing directly outwards. 
Mr. Faraday then considered the possibility of 
similar effects taking place in elastic media sur- 
rounding the vibrating plate, in which case the 
elasticity allowed of what could only take place 
in dense inelastic media by a suddenly termi- 
nated surface; and, on the supposition that the 
undulatory theory of light was the true view of 
its phenomena, he remarked that the present 
effects pointed out how the direct vibrations 
of the luminous body might be supposed to be- 
come converted into lateral vibrations, and so 
produce that particular condition of the lu- 
minous ether which Young and Freswell have 
shewn would account for all the phenomena of 
polarised light. 





LINNZAN SOCIETY: ANNIVERSARY 
MEETING 


Lory StanLeEy in the ehaim From the an- 
nual rE ay rng by: lids may ey it ap- 
peared that during the pagtyear. the Sqciety 
had lost by death Pt ng of its. fellows, and 
five foreign members. Amongst these, he ob- 
served there were names, the loss of which men 
of science have every reason to lament. Of 
Baron Cuvier it was only necessary to mention 
the name,—no eulogy could add to his fame. 
Our enterprising countryman, Captain -Ross, 
whose expeditions to the Arctic regions have 
been noticed in the Literary Gazette, was in- 
cluded in the list of deceased fellows; but 
the president expressed a hope that Capt. Ross 
might be still alive, although no accounts of 
him had been received for two years. From 
intelligence lately brought to this country, 
an English vessel had been discovered on 
the Esquimaux coast imbedded in the ice, 
which is supposed to be the same in which 
Captain Ross and his intrepid companions 
went out. A just compliment was paid to the 
memory of Sir Thomas Cullum, one of the 
most ancient as well as liberal fellows of the 
Society. During the year thirty-one members 
and two associates had been elected. Lord 
Stanley was re-elected president. 





The Florentine Brothers, and other Poems. B 

David Hobkirk. Newcastle, 1832. Charnley. 
THERE is much poetical feeling in this slight 
Volume. It is a tale from the romantic annals 
of Italy, with one or two minor poems. The 
work is inscribed to Miss L. E. Landon. 
———— 

ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
ROYAL INSTITUTION. 

Mz. Farapay on the crispations of fluids 
lying on vibrating’ surfaces. After the read- 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 
May 24th.—Mr. Hamilton in the chair. The 
secretary announced that the 24th Vol. of the 
Archeologia was ready for delivery to the 
members. The reading of Mr. Todd’s paper 
on Flamborough Head_as the Ocellum Pro- 
montorium of Ptolemy, and Filey Bay as the 
Sinus Salutaris, was concluded. Mr. Wood- 
ward, of Norfolk, exhibited a collection of 
drawings of remains of antiquity discovered in 
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Norfolk, illustrative of the history and habits 
of the early inhabitants, consisting of Celts, 
spear-heads, mills,.ancient utensils, &. Mr. 
Woodward offered the collection to the use of 
the Society, should they be inclined to publish it. 


FINE ARTS. 

EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 

(Third Notice.] : 

No. 346. Hawking. E. Landseer, R.A.— 
We think we may venture to assert that this 
description of field-sports was never repre- 
sented in this manner. before. . It is as if the 
picture had been painted in the car of an air. 
balloon. The birds engaged in mortal.combat 
are brought close to the eye, and every feather 
is full of character and expression; while the 
sporting party are gazing with intense interest 
from below. The whole is executed in the 
finest style of art; but of the taste and feelin, 
of those who delight in such spectacles we wi 
say nothing. 

No. 332. A finished Sketch of Italian Girls 
going in procession to their first Communion ; 
painted in consequence of seeing a single sun- 
beam fall on the high altar at the moment of the 
ceremony. A.W. Callcott, R.A.—An incident 
like this is, in the eye.of an artist, a pearl of 
great price, repaying a world of toil and travel. 
Without considering it,-as some might, like 
fire from heaven falling upon an accepted sacri-« 
fice, but taking it merely in its pictorial cha- 
racter, it displays Mr. @allcott’s powers in a 
very pleasing point of view. 

No. 360. Phedria.andéCymochies, or the Idle 
Lake. See Spenser's Faery Queene, Canio VI. 
W. Etty, R.A.—As the! poem no where says 
the amorous couple were stinted for room in 
the vessel-in which they embarked, we think 
Mr. Etty might have accommodated them bet- 
ter, without énjury.4o his picture, which ‘is, 
however, beautifully execwteds - 

No. 383. Usurpation of Birds’ Nests by Cu- 
ids. T. Stothard, R.A—Not a very happ 
title for a design purely ornamental, yhich te 
in the style of the paintings at Herculaneum, 
and which exhibits this veteran artist’s usual 

taste and playful fancy. _ 

No. 382. The Village Postman. 'T. Clater. 
—Whether the epistle be a love-letter or a 
valentine, or both, is left to conjecture: the 
expression in the features of the two girls shews 
that it is highly acceptable. As a work of art, 
it is one of Mr. Clater’s best productions. The 
effect of chiaroscuro in‘ the interior, and the 
execution of the accessories, are admirable. 

No. 262. Smugglers. T. Webster.—This in- 
terior exhibits characters of a very different de- 
scription from those in that just mentioned. The 
eager look-out of the man with the telescope, 
in correspondence with the expression and ges- 
tures of his companions, tells of approaching 
booty or danger. It is one of the most spirited 
performances that we have ever seen from Mr. 
Webster’s pencil. ‘ 

No. 272. Cinderella.’ C. Landseer. — The 
story is well told, and cleverly painted as re- 
spects both colour and effect. It might per- 
haps have been better had the costume ‘of the 
sisters been of an earlier date. 

No. 252. The Water-Mill, F. R. Lee.— 
Fortunately for Mr. Lee, the reputation he has 
already obtained cannot suffer by the situation 
in which this performance is placed. It is one 
of many instances to shew how a good picture 
may be hidden from the visitors of the Exhi- 
bition. : 

No. 257. Mr. Mathews as Monsieur Mallet, 
in Monorief’s drama of thatname., G. Clint, A. 
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—In and execution, Mr. Clint’s works 


Whatever the animals may be in the eyes of 
their possessor, we are sure the representation 
of them will be duly estimated by all who can 
appreciate excellence in art. 

No. 303. Sketch of an Italian Boy. J. Hayes. 
—There is a strong stamp of truth on this 
mod named performance. 

No. 319. The Procession to the Christening ; 


a Scene at L' Ariceia, near Rome. P. Williams. | 4 


—In this tasteful composition there is a suffi- 
ciency of contrast in character and costume to 
render it highly pi and a skill and 
care in the execution that would give interest 
to a less dignified subject. 

No. 352. Composition, J.W. Allen ; No. 853, 
Cattle in a Farm-yard, J. Dearman; and No. 
ech ie hae 1 8 he —— C. Marshall ; 
are istingui or their s ing and 
brilliant effect. Sites 

The Ante-room (improperly termed in the 
Catalogue the Anti-room) contains some very 
clever and pleasing pictures. Among the fore- 
most we rank— 

No. 464. Puck disenchanting Bottom ; Obe- 
ron and Titania reconciled; Messrs. Peach- 
blossom, Cobweb, Moth, and Mustard-seed, 
bringing gifts. D. M‘Clise.—Notwithstanding 
the rapid p that we have witnessed in 
the practice of this able artist, in oil as well as 
in water-colours, we were not p 


highly imaginative in conception is united with 
all that is skilful and splendid in execution. 


[To be continued.] 


BRITISH INSTITUTION. 
WE have always held it expedient, pour encou- 





rager les autres to follow 'a-good example, to . 


make the public acquainted with those patrons 
of the fine arts who watch the productions of 
merit at our Exhibitions, and, in the best way, 
encourage those who thus sustain the character 
of our native school. The following is the list 
of sales for 1832 :— 


Artists § —«-_- Purchasers. 


jeoone G. Jones, RA, + { 


downe, 


C. Clint, A.R.A.-- W. Wells, bo 


Robinson Gruace -- W, Buty, R.A.-.+- Dre Cart 


M.A, 
++ Miss F, Corbeaux C. Heath, esq. 


repared for 80 | Bexley Hi 
admirable a work as this; in which all that is | 1«*decape Compo- 





dral ++... eecccce o Dome 
Apples-+++++ese+0+ Ae Oliver, A. tto. 
Crossing the Ford.- J. Woodward ----+ Sir R. Peel. 
Fruit G. Lance G. M 


igagcasita ‘A. J.Oliver, A.R.A. J- Rauhew, esq. 


Peaches 
The Recruit H. Leverseege ---- L. For 


man H. Liv. pose 
Auld Robin Gray-- W. Gil. 
The Pediar D 
—Woodburne, esq- 
ond +++» T. C. Hofland---- J. Wollett, esq. 
The Auld Gudewife B. Landseer, R.A, { 14; pe Dunstan 
Salmon- Weir on the 


Cc ter ++ Dr. Penrose. 
A. Nasmyth H. Cottley, e&q. 


Wilson --+.+++- z Stewart, 


Monson, 


m Nature Mrs. 


Camp, 
F. H. Henshaw -- Rev. G. 


izote «+... C. R. Leslie, R.A. A. Watts, 
Dit i -_ 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

The History and Topography of the United 
States of North America. Edited by John 
Howard Hinton, A.M. Hinton. 

Tuis elaborate and valuable work is at length 

brought to a termination. During its progress 

we have repeatedly called the attention of our! 
readers to the interest and variety of its embel- 
lishments. They have been appropriately closed 

with a very finely engraved head of the im- 

mortal Washington, engraved from a picture | 

by Gilbert Stuart. Mr. Hinton gives the fol- | 
lowing account of Stuart, and of the circum. 
stances which attended the execution of his 
portrait of Washington. 

ished American 


“ Among the most disti 
painters must be ranked Gilbert Stuart. He 


.{in 1775, and put: himself under th: 


| in mages | 
next tri 
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ing college, made up his mind to fallow paint. 
ing as a profession ; and not being able to find 
ap master in America, ( being then 

ne to England,) he embarked for this country 
e instruction 
of Mr. West, who was then in the zenith of his 
fame. Stuart soon became a favourite pupil of 
his master, and graduated from his school with 
a high reputation: as a portrait-painter he 
ranked second to no one in London but Sir 
Joshua Reynolds. While in the metropolis, 
he had the good fortune to become acquainted 
with Burke, Fox, Sheridan, and many of their 
associates. These men were not only the 
patrons of the arts, but the friends of artists. 
He painted several of them in a fine style, 
which spread’ his fame far and wide. They 
were anxious to possess, and to give to the 
world a correct likeness of Washington, and 
they induced Stuart to visit the United States 
for that purpose. When he arrived at the city 
of Washington, the great man had retired 
from all office, and was in private life at Mount 
Vernon. When he sat to Stuart, as the latter 
has often stated, an apathy seemed to seize 
him, and a vacuity spread over his countenance, 
most appalling to the painter. Stuart was, 
however, not easily overcome ; he made several 
fruitless attempts to awaken the heroic spirit 
talking of battles, but in vain. He 
to warm up the patriot and sage by 
turning the conversation to the republican ages 
of antiquity ;— this was equally unsuccessful. 
At length the painter struck on the master. 
key, and opened a way to his mind, which he 
has so happily transferred to the canvass with 
the features of his face.” 

We regret that Mr. Hinton has not more 
explicitly stated what this ‘‘ master-key ” was. 
— The tender passion for five pounds ! 


parture of the Israelites from Egypt. Painted 
by D. heroes engraved by Mo. Quilley. 
Moon, Boys, and Graves. 
WueEn this magnificent picture was exhibited, 
we expressed our admiration of the grandeur 
with which it had been conceived, and the 
ability with which it was executed. The sub- 
ject, replete with imposing architectural design, 
the picturesque and striking forms which cha- 
racterise the arts and religion of ancient Egypt, 
and the multitude of human beings actuated by 
one great impulse, is altogether finely suited 
for the highest exercise of the pencil ; nor is it 
less calculated for effect in the hands of the 
engraver. Mr. Quilley has made a faithful 
transcript of the splendid seene, and produced 
a print of very great interest and beauty, with 
propriety dedicated to -Lord Northwick, the 
purchaser of the original, and always a judicious 
and liberal friend to British artists and their 
works.. 


St. Michael’s Mount, Cornwall. Painted by 
H. Gastineau; on stone by G. Barnard. 
Ackermann. } 

A SPIRITED and artist-like view of an object 

of very peculiar pictorial attraction, the famed 

St. Michael’s Mount. The dash of the waves, 

the fine break of clouds, the animation imparted 

by the hovering sea-fowl, the village at the foot 
of the rock, the shipping, and the rocky = 
ground, are all happily combined, and wou 

tempt us to Penzance, were it only to look on 
the reality. 


England and Wales. 
J. M. W. Taree, 
Moon, Boys, and Graves. : 

« Sr. Catmanine’s Hizt, near Guildford,” 





From Drawings by 
Esq., R.A. No. XIV 





was a native of Rhode Island, and, after leav- 


“ Chatham,” “ Margate,” and “ Ashby des 
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Zouch,” engraved by Messrs. J. H. Kernot, 
W. Miller, Wallis, and W. Radclyffe, are 
the plates which in the ser ws Number ~— 
e powers of our t scape painter. We 
: 4 our wish chat he would mynd — 
ore to his res: in most cases deform 
= scenes es they are intended to enliven 
and adorn. 
The Gallery of Greenwich Hospital: With 
Biographical and Historical Memoirs by 
Edward Hawke Locker, Esq., F.R.S., F.S.A. 
Part IV. Harding and Lepard. 
Tue embellishments of this Part consist of 
fine portraits of Charles Howard, earl of Not- 
tingham; George Monk, duke of Albemarle ; 
Cuthbert Lord Collingwood ; and William 
Locker, Esq., lientenant-governor of Green. 
wich Hospital ; and a very beautiful little print 
of Lord Howe’s victory on the Ist of June, 
1794, engraved by J. H. Le Petit, from the 


well-known picture by P. J. De Loutherbourg, 
R.A. 


Views of the principal Seats, and Marine and 
Landscape Scenery, in the Neighbourhood of 
Lymington, Hants. From original Pictures 
taken on the spot, by J. M. Gilbert, Marine 
Painter. Drawn on stone by L. Haghe. 
Part I. Ackermann. 

Tue beauties of the neighbourhood of Lyming- 

ton are well known. In the four plates of 

which the present Number of this new publica- 
tion consists, Messrs. Gilbert and Haghe have 
rendered a portion of those beauties in a Bon- 
ingtonian style of art highly creditable to their 
talents and taste. 
MR. HAYDON’S EXHIBITION ; EGYPTIAN 
HALL. 

Durine the present week Mr. Haydon has 

added to his attractive exhibition a new pic- 

ture:—“* Napoleon m on his future 
grave.” The figure isoof thei size of nature; 
and it is impossible to contemplate it without 
sympathising (as far as Our abhorrence of mere 
nilitary ambition will allow us to sympathise) 
with our fellow-creature ;—a being now ac- 
knowledged, and to be acknowledged for ever, 
of transcendent, although of most misdirected 
power. He is evidently throwing his thoughts 
backward to the time when, like Casar, he 
was “the foremost man of ali the earth ;” 
and forward to the time when the meanest 
bombardier of the French, or of any other 
army, will be his equal. Humble as we are, 
we own we do not envy his reflections. What 
are they? That he might have been the 
em benefactor the world ever saw: that 

chose to be the perpetuator of its most anti- 
quated, vulgar, and injurious prejudices ! — 

We repeat, however, that the fine abstraction 

which Mr. Haydon has here embodied, must 

interest all who gaze upon it. 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 
“OUR PRESENT MAY.’”* 
Acarn May on her flowers shines, 
Of April days the offspring sweet, 
Whose opening buds their perfume breathe, 
Her bright and gladdening smiles to greet. 
If late she comes, with bloomy train 
To deck Winter’s tomb, 
More lovely her bright days appear, 
Fe those of gust and gloom. 
breeze now plays upon the rose. 
White acy an Hashing mai 


* Written after readi beautiful 
the above title in py 7 ag wong May 





under 





Half smiling, trembles at each sigh 
That does its fresh young heart invade. 


And, like the maid, is soon deceived — 
For this false rover through the day, 
But lingers with the rose awhile, 
Then with its fragrance steals away.— 


Yes, May is come, and Hope was true 
In bers wae: her joyous birth— 

The leafy boughs are gemmed with buds, 
The summer sun smiles on our earth. 


Then let us not ourselves deceive, 
And Hope the false deluder deem— 

Condemning her for visions vain, 
And every weak impatient dream. 


Though cold and bleak at first, sweet May, 
Thou art not doomed like some to die, 

Who, mourning o’er their shadowy days, 
Let brightest hours unheeded fly. 

May 23. 








BIOGRAPHY. 
BARON CUVIER. 

Baron Cuvier, as we last week stated, died 
at Paris on Tuesday the 15th of May. This 
illustrious naturalist, during a long and labori- 
ous career, has surpassed all who have pre- 
ceded him, from the days of Aristotle, in the 
reform which he has effected in the sciences of 
observation. His religion (being brought up 
in the Protestant faith) put early difficulties 
in the way of his education; and at a subse- 
quent period his active mind gave him, in the 
German University of Heidelberg, such an un- 
enviable polemical superiority, that he was led, 
by the persecutions which it entailed, to aban- 
don the profession of the church, his original 
destination. The learned and eminent Geoffroy 
St. Hilaire was the first to discover in the pur- 
suits of young George Cuvier the indications 
of that superior mind which was destined even 
to eclipse his master ; and, happily-for science, 
obtained his appointment to the school of na- 
tural history of the Garden of Plants.. Remark. 
able it is, that the career of these two friends 
should have terminated in one of the most 
abstract discussions that is presented by the 
annals of natural science. proceeded in 
the same way to remodel the principles and to 
fix the classifications of naturalists on an un- 
alterable basis, viz. the anatomy of function ; 
and yet how different are the results obtained 
by two observers of such undoubted intellec- 
tual attainments? The intimate knowledge 
of animated nature, obtained by a long and 
severe observation and reflection; the most 
curious experiments on the possibility of frus- 
trating even nature in the generation of 
species ; and a careful study of her own devi- 
ations from her ordinary or normal structures, 
have led Geoffroy St. Hilaire to see in the 
whole of the animal creation a uniformit 
of structure and unity of composition, which 
only in the changes produced in the elective 
affinity of organs, by the necessity of perform- 
ing new functions as the circumstances. become 
changed, lead to that infinite variety of form 
and aspect, with which it has pleased Omni- 
science to people the sea, to crowd the air, and 
to adorn the earth, the patrimony of man. 

The characteristic of Cuvier’s mind was 
rather accurate observation than the graspin, 
ideality of his contemporary ; and though all 
his researches exhibit a most comprehensive 
scope of thought, yet this was so well dis- 
ciplined by his habits of actual investigation, 
that he cannot be said ever to have committed 
an extravagance in theoretical deductions and 
the same admirable perfection of the contem- 





SS 
plative faculties which makes genius merely 
the application of common sense to new ideas, 
prevented him from evererring so far as to enter 
the domains of hi esis. His lectures on 
Comparative Anatomy have been preserved by 
two of his pupils, and, in their earliest form, 
have been translated by Dr. Macartney. They 
exhibited an unequalled assiduity of research, 
and were the basis of the natural arrangement 
of the animal kingdom which he presented to 
the world in the Régne Animal. Having as- 
certained, by his own observation, the real 
situation which insects should occupy in the 
scale of creation, he left the arrangement of 
the orders and genera to Latreille, who at that 
time had already shewn himself to be one of 
the most scientific entomologists of the day, 
and who has never ceased from applying to 
that branch of natural history the improve- 
ments which remained to be effected by the 
new philosophy which was then dawning upon 
science. The dissections of the molluscous 
animals, which were undertaken to ascertain 
the natural affinities and real importance of 
that singular class of beings, are consi to 
a separate tome, which was published under 
the Baron’s immediate superintendence. The 
constancy of form and structure, which in the 
course of these researches this able naturalist 
had perceived to characterise those separate 
creations which nature appeared to mark out 
as distinct species, led him to conceive that 
the lost forms of the earth, the animals of 
former worlds, might be grouped, and their 
affinities to living tribes be established by an 
inspection of fragments, however small, which 
might be collected from its rocky strata. There 
was no occasion to travel to test the truth of 
this deduction; the basin of the French me- 
tropolis contained within itself all the materials 
necessary for the investigation, and, to assist 
him in the mineralogica t of the inquiry, 
he associated M. Brogniart.. with himself; 
and the establishment of a new order of for- 
mations in the geol series; was one of 
the first results. Thus, in prosecuting one 
branch of science, the giant mind of Cuvier 
was led to effect an improvement in another, as 
vast as it was unanticipated. The anatomical 
part of this inquiry, as it stands incorporated 
in the museum of the Garden of Plants, and 
in the great work on Fossil Remains, will 
ever be one of the most lasting monuments 
to the author’s genius. As secretary to the 
Academy of Sciences, Cuvier was called upon 
by the Emperor Napoleon to write the history 
of the modern progress of the sciences of ob- 
servation—a task which he accomplished with 
equal ability and modesty; and the annual 
report of a similar nature, which it was a part 
of his duty to present to the same learned 
body, brings down that history to the present 
time. The biographical memoirs of learned 
naturalists, foreigners or countrymen, written 
during the same period, are also so numerous as 
to fill several volumes. His last course at the 
College of France—and latterly he has not lec- 
tured much at the Garden of Plants—was on the 
ancient history of the natural sciences, and evi- 
denced all that erudition and learning which 
had obtained for him, what, we believe, is 
without precedent, a seat in the three Acade- 
mies of the Institut of France. Cuvier had 
married the widow of the naturalist Duvaucel, 
and had by her three children, two sons anda 
daughter: none of them survive their parent. 
His daughter died only a few years ago, and 
was considered as the most accomplished and 
most lovely ornament of the society in which 
she moved. It was at this period that he dis- 
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continued his lectures on comparative ana- 
tomy, and he never totally recovered the shock 
which he experienced on that occasion. The 


réunions at Cuvier’s house were held on the | 


Saturday evenings, and were a centering point 
for naturalists of all nations, who, having been 
once admitted, required only to make their ap- 
pearance, that their arrival in Paris should be 
generally known. 

Cuvier founded the Museum of Comparative 
Anatomy, and was extremely liberal in giving 
Strangers access to its treasures, until some 
gentleman of our sister isle thought proper to 
remove those. parts which were preserved of 
the celebrated Hottentot Venus; and after 
that he became distrustful of students from 
this country. In visiting him, strangers were 
shewn through a series of from six to seven 
small apartments, which were so many 
— ibraries, each having a chair and a 
table loaded with periodicals or prints. The 
last but one was the room for the preparations 
immediately wanted, or making under his eye, 
and was kept at a high temperature. The next 
room was his study, in which he walked about 
behind a desk that nearly traversed the room, 
and was covered with separate folios of paper ; 
so that when examining one animal, he could 
put the results of the examination of the dif- 
ferent systems down in their appropriate 
places: and the same method was applied to 
other subjects of inquiry or of composition. 
Cuvier, on account of the many ungrateful 
offices which he filled in turn, had many 
enemies; but the most inveterate of these 
could never cease to admire the simplicity and 
honesty which characterised his truly great 
mind. His political tergiversation has been 
alluded to in terms of reproach; but, con- 
sidering the opportunities which he had, and 
the ambition which he shewed for scientific 
fame, by the immensity of his labours, we must 
almost say that his pride was entirely concen- 
trated in the latter. ~ Among other public 
situations which the baron filled, we find him 
a member of the council of public instruction, 
a counsellor of state, a minister of foreign wor- 
ships, a censor of public writings, and, after 
the revolution of 1830, a peer of France. His 
great work on Fishes, which has always been 
a favourite undertaking with him, and which 
has proceeded as far as the sixth volume, will 
no doubt be terminated by his coadjutor, M. 
Valenciennes. He was born at Montheliard, 
in 1769; and is said to have died of a paralytic 
affection of the cesophagus. His body was ex- 
amined by several of the most eminent patho- 
logists of the present day; and his brain is 
said to have presented a mass of extraordinary 
volume, weighing 3lbs. 1340zs. Phrenolo- 
gists will treasure up the evidences of his great 
intellectual capabilities ; and an admiring pos- 
terity must ever appreciate the splendid achieve- 
ments which he has effected in science, and the 
means of improvement which he has thus left 
to future generations, * 





* We read, almost with regret, in the Paris papers, that 
the government has assi a pension of 6000 francs to 
M. Cuvier’s widow, continued her in his residence in the 
Jardin des Plantes, and propose to purchase his museum 
for the public:—our —— deed, is not for this just and 
liberal conduct of the French, but for the painful contrast 
it affords to the forced and unnatural economy now too 
common in England. Here the scholar and the man of 
science dies like one of the herd, without exciting grati- 
tude for his public. benefits, or compassion for those dear 
to him, whom he has left in sorrow. ‘Treasures beyond 

ice are suffered to be scattered wherever a market can 

found ; and our poor country sees even the petty states 
of the continent une it in the acquisition of what 
constitute the true wealth of nations, and outdo it in the 
liberal appreciation of genius. 


found. W. 





THE GARRICK CLUB PAPERS, NO. XIV. 
To the Editor, &c. 
Sir,— Allow me to trouble you with a few 
lines concerning Drummond's conversations 
with Jonson. 

Unless I am greatly mistaken, your corre- 
spondent from Edinburgh, (Lit. Gaz. May 5,) 
and the gentleman who signs himself D. A. 
(Lit. Gaz. May 19,) are one and the same per- 
son. In his second letter he gives you to 
understand, that he saw the MS. notes of 
Drummond's conversations ‘‘ many years ago 
at Edinburgh.” Now, sir, I can assure you 
only three or four years have elapsed since that 
curious document was discovered by Mr. David 
Laing, among a mass of the poet’s papers! ! 
The original appears to be irrecoverably lost ; 
but the copy of it, so unexpectedly brought to 
light, is doubtless a full and accurate transcript. 

Your correspondent has a very imperfect re- 
collection of the MS. which he was fortunate 
enough to peruse many years before it was 
might H. C. L. (Lit. Gaz. May 
12) observe, that ‘ though in 1613 young 
Raleigh might have made his tutor drunk, he 
could not have sent him in that state to Sir 
Walter, who then a prisoner in the Tower.” 


‘The truth is, shé MS. says nothing of Jonson’s| sium 


being ‘‘ s¢nt to the Tower ;” but that he was 
“ carried, dead drunk, on a car, by pioneers, 
through the streets’? (of Paris, perhaps). In 
a note on the Memoir of Shirley, prefixed to 
the forthcoming edition of that dramatist, I 
have printed the anecdote at full, in the words 
of Jonson, as ‘kindly communicated to me by 
Mr. Laing. Iam, &c. ALEx. Dyce. 
Gray’s Inn, May 19, 1832. 








SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
KENSINGTON PALACE. 
On Saturday H. R.H. the President of the 
Royal Society gave another of his evening par- 
ties at Kensington Palace, which was, as before, 
atterided by a numerous and distinguished as- 
semblage of rank and talent. Among the com- 


of King’s Bench, and other judges; several 
bishops; the Duke of Devonshire, Earl of 
Munster, Lord Dover, Lord Dundas, and other 
noblemen. Nor were garters and stars more 
conspicuous than the plainer garbs of artists 
and scientific and literary men, of whom the 
number amounted to some hundreds, almost 
all eminent in different learned professions and 
the higher pursuits of intellectual life. Many 
objects of great interest were placed in various 
rooms, mechanical inventions, demonstrations 
in natural history, &c. &c. In the latter, an 
apparatus shewing distinctly the circulation of 
sap in plants attracted much notice. 

“We need not repeat how admirably we deem 
meetings like these calculated not only to bring 
men. together who ought to interchange mind 


ee 
of refinement and general improvement, far 
beyond what appears on the mere surface, 
Observations occur, hints are thrown out, and 
the seeds are sown of things which fructify at 
a future day for the benefit of the world; for 
where so much of knowledge and genius come 
into contact, it is impossible that the result 
should be barrenness. 

Let us say, without flattery, that the affa. 
bility and courtesy of the royal host are happily 
in accordance with the design and with our 
views of its utility. 


ALUM IN BREAD. 
(From a Correspondent.) 
“ Great cry and little wool,’’ as the d—I said 
when he shaved the pig. It is well known 
that the inhabitants of London are weekly, 
daily, hourly, poisoned bythe administration 
of that deleterious drug called alum in the staff 
of life, Anglicé bread; but the quantity con. 
sumed by the bakers of this deadly poison in 
the primary article of food has never been 
stated. It is, by the avowal of a highly respect. 
able drug-broker in the city, no less than ten 
tons of alum per week! Now, as the unfailing 
action of alum on the animal economy is mus- 
cular contraction, may we not fairly attribute 
to the use of alum contracted limbs, distorted 
features, tetanus, locked jaw, paralysis, and a 
thousand ills to which flesh is heir, even rheu- 
matism and gout. Wherever a particle of alum is 
deposited, there contraction inevitably follows: 
ergo, the bakers are public poisoners. And this 
will be the more evident, when we calculate the 
portion which every individual is doomed to 
swallow in the metropolis. The population of 
London, within the bills of mortality, is taken 
at 1,500,000: let us subtract from this number 
one third for children and others, who do not 
work their own destruction by eating bread; 
there will still remain 1,000,000 of poisoned 
patients, who;gat.in.their bread ten tons of 
every Seven ‘days. A ton of alum con- 
tains 2240 pounds, .hence ten tons contain 
22,400 pounds, which, imultiplied by 16, gives 
358,400 ounces of alum eaten weekly, or about 
one third of an ounce to each person, or nearly 
one-twentieth of an ounce in a day—a little 
day, or ere the bread is old. Need we any 
further evidence to shew that all the London 
bakers deserve to be treated as offending bakers 
are treated in T'urkey—baked in their own 
ovens ? If we were to condescend to listen to 
the bakers, they would tell us that without 
alum, our bread would neither be so white nor 
so light. Light, indeed! as if the law did not 
wisely impose a penalty on light loaves, de- 
claring that if they were not full weight, the 
baker should be fined so much per loaf, accord- 
ing to the number of light loaves found on his 


pany were the Lord Chief Justice of the court | Premises: therefore, let us hear no more . 


light bread; we want heavy bread, ay, full 
weight. But, add the bakers, you may eat 
one-twentieth of an ounce of alum by itself 
without the slightest injury. Indeed ! who 
can prove that? Who knows that it may not, 
| like coffee and tea, be a slow poison, killing us 
off, like them, in some fifty years at least ? 
Besides, may not alum be like oxygen, salutary 
when received into the system pure, but Me 
deadly poison when combined with other e ° 
stances, converting even what was harmless, 
by its combination with it, into an active 
poison ? 


—————— 





music. 
MISS BRUCE’S SOIREES MUSICALES. | 
On Monday evening the first of three must 








with each other, but to promote the great cause 


entertainments, 80 entitled, was given by Miss 
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Bruce at the house of Mr. Taylor, in George 
Street, Hanover Square, and under the direc- 
tion of Sir George Smart. A number of noble 
ladies patronise them ; and this, combined with 
the talents and deserts of Miss Bruee, and the 
musical force she has collected round her, gave 
her opening a high degree of interest and 
fashion. Cinti, Stockhausen, Donzelli, Mori, 
Lindley, Nicholson, Spagnoletti, Parry, jun. 
and , are among the musicians engaged ; 
and we need hardly add the, whole is delightful. 


M. SEDLATZEK’S CONCERT, 


Ow Monday, with the usual display of talent 
which this popular flutist always contrivee to 
assemble for his annual treat, was a brilliant 
entertainment; though we are compelled to 
speak of it from report, in consequence of the 
late arrival of cards. Not only some of the 
leading Italian artists, but the most distin- 
guished of the new German Opera, contributed 
their co-operation; and the Koellas (four Swiss 
or Tyrolean children) furnished another proof 
of the fruits of foreign industry in teaching the 
young idea how to sing. Sedlatzek himself 
played with remarkable beauty and effect ; and 
the whole went off with great éclaé, 








DRAMA. 
KING'S THEATRE. 

Own Tuesday Mr. Mason supplied yet another 
novelty to the public and frequenters of the 
Opera, by producing an act of La Donna dal 
Lago, with Donzelli as Roderick Dhu, Madame 
Mariani as Malcolm, Cinti as Ellen, and Signor 
Mariani as Douglas. With so strong a cast 
we need scarcely add that the performance was 
eminently successful: it was indeed as gratify- 
ing as the lovers of finely executed music could 
desire, and fully sustained the manager’s efforts 
to give both variety and excellence at the 
King’s Theatre. 


UNREHEARSED STAGE EFFECTS. 

Covent Garden, May 15th.—Macbeth. When 
Young died, he hit his head such a bump 
against the wing, that Macduff went up to 
him, and expressed the tenderest anxiety lest 
he, whom he had just slain, should be hurt. 
The audience would not suffer the piece to 
conclude; and on the curtain falling, continued 
to call out, “ Is Mr. Young hurt?” till Mr. 
Ward came forward and assured them he was 
not. 

King’s Theatre, May 16th.—In one scene of 
Der Freischiitz, some window-curtains being 
Withdrawn display a moon-light view. They 
subsequently close of their own accord, that a 

ange of scene may take place behind them. 
But the parties most concerned have not yet 
learnt that they should be yet again with. 
drawn ; and consequently, on all occasions of 
the performance of Der Freischiitz, there has 

n a desperate battle between Meric and a 
seene-shifter ; she determined on unclosing the 
curtains, and he as firmly resolved on holding 
them tightly together. On the first night, 
Meric got the best of it, and forcing them open, 

Iscovered that the view from her window had 
changed into “ the wolf’s glen ;” and on the 
night alluded to, the scene-shifter, resolving 
not to fly as before, was discovered firmly 
planted in the lady's balcony, his paper cap in 
bold relief against the moon, to the no small 
mirth of the audience. 

King’s Theatre, May 18th.—Fidelio. When 
_ or long imprisonment changes the colour 
men’s hair, they do not, I conceive, change 
* like those half-dyed specimens which hair. 








ST 
dressers exhibit in their windows as proofs of | advance, and to hide the whole face when it is 
the efficacy of their nostrums, The gentlemen, | politic to conceal the evidences of an indul- 
however, who represent the prisoners in this | gence in the voce di testa. A more reasonably 
opera are of the contrary opinion; for some! shaped and sized article might suffice : it looked 
appeared with white wigs and black’ beards, | on the occasion to which I allude, like Captain 
others with red wigs and grizzled beards, and Polhill’s lease of Covent Garden, which, it was 
so on, to the full amount of as many variations being buzzed in the house, he had purchased. 
as are attainable through grizzled, red, black,) === 
white, &c., multiplied by wig and beard. -Hait- 
zinger, the hero, supposed to have been impri- | VARIETIES. 
soned for many a long year in a loathsome sub- | The Theatres. —The removal of all legal 
terranean cell, appeared with squalid face and | restrictions on dramatic entertainments in Lon- 
fainting limbs, and decked in a profusion of | don has been incidentally mooted in the House 
linen of a primness that (had there been one in| of Commons, and Mr. E. Lytton Bulwer, the 
the house) would have made a quaker burst| author of Devereux, Pelham, and Eugene 
with envy. He should see how O. Smith and | Aram, &c., has given notice of a motion on the 
other picturesque dressers of the English stage | subject. In discussing it we trust that re. 
contrive. | ference will be had to the rights of dramatic 
_ Covent Garden, May 19th.—The many repe- | writers, who are allowed to have very slight 
titions of the Hunchback render an absurd’ property in the produce of their brains in this 
blunder in its text the more remarkable. In| country. 
the last scene, Miss Taylor exclaims, | The Naval and Military Library and Mu- 

*« Tl ne’er wed man if not my cousin Modus;” seum.— We have frequently noticed the In« 
to which Abbot, instead of responding | stitution to which these excellent appendages 

«* Nor woman I, save cousin Helen’s she,” | belong, and expressed our satisfaction at a 
answered. | union and an object which promised so much 
° | . 
“« No man shall marry me but cousin Helen.” benefit to both services, and so much good, ge- 


The comedy being duly concluded, the green | Rerally, to the country, deeply interested, as 


. it is, in these branches of its power. The an- 
curtain began slowly to descend—the gentle-| 9] report has been forwarded to us; and we 


men bowed, the ladies curtseyed—the curtain | peicice in the account it gives of the progress 
stuck mid-way the audience laughed and ond prosperity of the rag ees ie ap- 
hissed—the green curtain slowly ascended — | nears that nearly 2400 members are enrolled ; 
the ladies rene ed, the gentlemen bowed— | that the annual subscriptions are above 6502., 
the act-drop was lowered. Iam sure the green | anq the life almost 12001. Prefixed is a brief 
curtain is old enough, and has been in sufli-| report of the speech delivered at the meeting by 


ciently hard practice, to have fully learnt its| gi. y, Hobhouse, secretary at war; of the 
part by this time. | 


.__ | talent displayed in which, and the strong effect 
Covent Garden, May 2\st.—Young being | it produced on the company, we heard so much 
called for at the end of the Man ofthe World, | at the time from parties who were present, that 


tried to come forward; but, the gfeen curtain) we longed for an opportunity; to quote it in our 


being down, could only introdnée his leg, which, Gagette ; and only lost sight of the intent 
inawhite stocking and red velvet breek, ap-| through the premate of other matters. 

peared to be actually making its obeisance 4 Tom Cooke again ran away with the prize 
the house as its owner's representative. At) offered by the Catch Club for a glee, on Tues- 
last, by the co-operation of unseen agents, he| day last. His composition for five voices, called 
was squeezed and thrust on the stage, from) « An Ode to Joy,” was declared the best, out 


whence, on retiring, his leg was again trapped, | of six candidates. This is the fourth prize 


yon Nears pace tomy struggling in ad Mr. Cooke has gained, exclusively of the two 
waco se 98 : | goblets given last season by the Melodists’ Club 
Drury Lane, May 22d.— Charles the Twelfth. | for a ps and a gece Times. 

In that scene in which Muddlework examines; — Afuniments of St. Bride's Parish. — We are 
Charles, Cooper, Wallack, and others, having’ 144 to see it stated that Mr. Elmes, architect, 
evidently preconcerted the joke, entirely divided | }..4 discovered some important data relative to 


Harley’s part between them in the most sys-| 514 London, before the great fire, in St. Bride’s 
tematic manner. Whenever it was his turn to| hurch, The MS paragraph seashed es. efter 
speak, one or other of the gentlemen alluded | it had appeared tn oft he newspapers. 

to, snatched his sentences out of his mouth, | Epitaphs from Pére la Chaise. — The first 
— geen hag hp him. — who 1, falsehood. Alexandrine Juillet, aged four years. 
- oh gh. oe hes sos souvenir sometdii te  Prés de — elle nous disait: ‘ Ne pleure 
— ; | pas, papa, ne pleure pas, maman ; je me sens 
this manner—“ bee eat © ny Ha Brock | Fricux ;* et elle eee ay On the point of 
interrupts me—write down, that this man won’t! death she said to us: “ Do not cry, my father, 
let me ST be og “7 ye gre do not cry, mother; I feel better ;” and she 
Stouth,”" ac. &o.5 andes test, * Wel att | “04 '—Cleerginn Mam, ogol.nineton, 

all up presently, and see what it all means.”| “ On reset ehalees cot = poe ia — 

I presume that when he did call them to ac- Sur son tombeau jetez des fleurs; 

count in the green-room, it turned out that} — 4rdez vos larmes pour sa mere" #. ¢ : 

some wager had depended on it; but I really! Goodness, grace, and mind, sleep beneath this 
think that an explanation was equally due to) stone: oh thou who visitest this asylum of sor. 
the audience, more especially as by their impa- | row, fling your flowers on her tomb, but keep 
tience they seemed to be blind to the merits of| your tears for her mother. 

the joke.—I have often wondered why Eudiga| New American Journal.—We have to thank 
always sings “‘ Rise, gentle moon,” witha letter | the Editor of a new New-York weekly paper, 
about a foot and a half long by a foot broad in| called Rail-Road Journal, for the first seven 
her hand. Miss Pearson resolved me in the| Numbers, published between January 2 and 
most satisfactory manner: it is to shield the| February 11. The chief novelty of the plan 
singer’s eyes during the song from the glare of | is the devotion of several in each to pro- 














the foot-lights, close up to which they always | mote the construction of rail-roads throughout 








the Union ; and the writer labours very ably in 
promoting these important means of internal 
communication, the results of which he cer- 
tainly well deserves to feel in the extent and 
facility of his own yop Other parts are 
given to li and miscellaneous matter, 
from which we make a selection ; premising 
that we further learn that Sinclair had a capi- 
tal benefit in January; that Clara Fisher was 
playing with great success; and that Gouffe, of 
ape notoriety, was astonishing the natives. 

Snake-Fight.—‘* The late eMajor T. of the 
army, a t officer, who was severely wounded 
at the sortie of Fort Erie, and died afterwards 
from the effect of his wound, avhile a represent- 
ative from his native state in congress, used to 
relate the following account of a battle which 
he once witnessed between a black and a rattle- 
snake. He was riding on horseback, when he 
observed the snakes in the road, a “short dis. 
tance ahead of him. They were movi ing round 
is a circle, and apparently following each other. 

tleman who was with the major, and who | * 

a ee itnessed a similar scene before, remarked 

that it was the prelude to a fight, and worthy 
of the loss of a little time to witness. They 
accordingly stopped their horses and watched 
the snakes. The cautious maneuvre of fol- 
lowing each other, in a kind of circle, was pur. 
sued for some time, closing at each round, until, 
when within a few feet, the black snake was 
observed to stop, coil, and place himself in an 
attitude to strike. The rattle-snake now passed 
round his antagonist two or three times, less- 
ening the distance at each round, when he also | 3s. 
stopped and began to coil. But before he was 
yeady to strike, the black snake suddenly darted 

pon him. His evolutions were too rapid to be 
detected, and when he was again distinctly ob- 
served, both snakes were stretched out at full 
length—the rattle-snake enveloped in the folds 
of the-black, which had also seized the rattle- 
snake at the bask of the head and held him 
there. After a short interval, the black snake 
gradually unfolded himself, loosened the gri 
with his mouth from the rattle-snake’s eae | x 
and moved away. On examination, the rattle. 
snake was found to be dead, and oppirentt 
every bone in his body was crushed. 
snake is a constrictor, and usually destroys its 
prey by enfolding and crushing it.” 

The American Republics.“ There are now 
eleven republics upon the American continent, 
and at the head srery que ok theme is a ‘mili- 
tary chieftain.’ The following, we believe, is 
a correct list of the presiding officers: 

United States- «++. ++++++-Gen. Ji 






one se eeeeeee o- <. Bustamenta, 
ual eeeee wees 

oy ~ teat RY <a 
Venez: 


e+ seeeeceeceees Gen, Paez 





Hayti bee sobeocee Gen. Boyer. 


Bustamehta and Obando are vice-presidents, 
acting as presidents, Rosas has tendered his 
resignation, but being still in power at the 
date of the last accounts, and it being uncertain 
whether his resignation will be accepted, we 
have put him down accordingly.” 


Ogdensburg, Jan. 24. Earthquake.—‘ The 
shock of an earthquake was felt at this place on 
Sunday evening tat, at about half-past eleven 

o’clock. Houses were shaken so much as'to 
awaken many from sleep, and the tremulous | ™ 
—_ of every thing was painfully perceptible 
every person awake. The rattling of stoves, 


orkery, and windows, with the vibration of 
every t ng movable, together with a sound like 





distant thunder underneath tho 1 the surface of they 
earth, was. distinctly witnessed by all who had 
not retired to sleep. There were three distinct 
shocks, the second being the most violent, at 
intervals of about half a mang and the rumb- 
ling noise continued two or three minutes.” 

Survey of the Coast.—‘‘ In 1807 an act of con- 
gress was passed, making provision for the sur- 
vey of the coasts of the United States. A fine 
set of instruments was procured, and we know 
not what other steps taken; but the business 
was, after all, left undone. Mr. Hoffman, from 
the committee on naval affairs in the house, 
has brought in a bill reviving the former act 
(the coast of Florida to be included in the sur- 
vey), and appropriating 20,000 rix-dollars to 
carry the object into effect.’ , 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
(Literary Gexette Weekly Advertisement, No. XXI. May 26th, 1832.) 


An Account of Anne Jackson, with Particulars con- 
ming the Plague and Fire in London, written by Her- 


The Rev. Richard Cattermole has in the press, Becket, 
an Historical Tragedy; the Men of England, an Ode; 
and other Poems. 

An Historical and Topographical Guide to the Isle of 


WwW 
ay Britton’s Teoseegtient Sketches of Tunbridge 
Wells; with Maps and Views, is nearly ready. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
Greisley’s Life of Gregory VII., 8vo. 12s. bds.—Hen- 
a 's Scenes in Belgium, 8vo. ee In- 
juction to Goldsmi ’s Grammar of © phy, y> Le 

9d. sewed.—Liddiard’s Tour in Switzerland, 
bds. — Trotter’s Key to Ingram’s Mathematics, ‘om 
8s. 6d. Bg pes, by Grammar of the English Language, | u 
12mo. 4s. bd.—The Record of Family Instruction, 18mo. 
38. cloth.—Hawes’s Lectures to Young Men, 18mo, 2s. 
cloth.—Stowell’s Missionary Church, 12mo. 3s. cloth.— 
Colton’s Manual for Emi ts, 18mo. 2s. 6d. cloth.— 
er ty Family Expositor, im 1 8vo. ls. cloth.— 
The Lit: rte sy | Vol. VILI., he Farm,” b —— 
guuiet, ¥ lémo. 4s. hf.-bd.—T ‘Canadas, by John Galt, 
12m cloth.—Hobart’s a sis of sy on the 
Thirty-nine ine Arficles, 1Smo. —H of South 


ere By » 6d. cloth. tasments Observations on 
Surgery 8s. —Memoirs of the 
Rev. Leir P. emo. 3s. bds.—Paul’s Grecian Anti- 


quities, 18m6. 5s. cloth.-Earnshaw’s nics, 8vo. 8s. 
b waggt  h A yor Library, No. XXX., « Hesiod,” ” 
a 18mo. S. ow Novelist’s Libra 
‘ol. "XiI., « iistram Shand y, Vo 'y, Vol. 2,” 6s. cloth.—Wil- 
dersfrin on Early a a 5s. bds.—Edin! 
— Library, Vol. VI., ‘* British India, Vol. 1,” 
jot 








METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 1833. |— 


May. . Thermometer. Barometer. 
Thureday-- 17 | From 34. to 55. { 29°76 to 29°86 
Friday +++» 18 esee 38. ++ 62. | 3000 -- 30-09 
Saturday -- 19 veee 29. ++ 66. | 30°07 ++ 30°11 
Sunday--++ 20 coos 34. ++ 66. | 30°16 to 30-12 
—, aie coos Se oe i 3013 ++ B15 

core She oo FQ | B15 +. WIS 
Wednesiay 3 + 40. ++ 71. | 3016 -- 30°22 
Wind variable, S. E. " prentiine. 
Except the 17th, yd clear. 
Rain fallen, -25 


On the afternoon ‘Of the 17th instant we were visited 
p ten cannes ey of thunder and lightning, though not 
80 a kind as on the 15th instant. At ——- 
a town Sahel two miles N.W. of this place, 
fell of an extraordinary size, measuring three quarters of 
an inch in the broadest part. 


nee. Cuarues H. ADAMS, 
Latitude-...-. 51° 37’ 32” N. 
Longitude. -- @ 351 W.of Greenwich. 
= aD 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

The passage alluded to by a Constant Reader was a 
complete a 

T. T. L. is declined. 

ToC. W —We have no doubt but that a numerous 

— er would assemble to pey a tribute to Mr. 

as was done to Mr. Kemble, on his retirement 
from ¢ the stage; but in so far as the G Club ‘are 
con » We differ from our correspondent, and are 
opinion, that it is more consistent in its members, and 
more me ag to the party, to invite him to their 
- house, “ Y a deputation at the head of a 
a clewhere, nd one a the act Cj the eo 
n révent a more genera rn of regard for 
this gifted and —- fndiv vidual 


uWe ae tony to ' t our mistake: in nis cm the 
Pe r.- Parry, in Mr. 's concert, was we 

Weis Se aad thon, bets Shoes ern ballad, + Where 
is she now ?” by r. George Linley. 





ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Arts, 


HE EXHIBITION of y of the NEW 
epee Delle Free Hale re ean S de WATER COLOURS 4 
Tis roe in tid Bond Half-past 


Six in the 
Admittance, ae nee 
President 
W. SANFIELD, Sec. 


EST of SCOTLAND EXHIBITION 

of the FINE ARTS.—The Fifth Annual Exhibition 

of the Works of Livin British Artists, under the patronage of 

the Gl Dile Soci will open in the Society's new 

Rooms, Buchanan bg onday, 9th July. Works ain 

mong eave) oe m willbe feceived from the ith tthe 

30th Ji wants Setaoeee to she Boemies ao order of the Com. 
mittee, LTER cHANSS, Secretary. 

The Works of Art whic the —— hope to be favoured 
with een entoss: may be sent, on or before the 23d June, to 

Hi 











MINIATURE PAINTERS, and 
ARTISTS poosrall are solicited to in ni ¥ 
extensive and t Stock of r-Molu Miniature Presnee, Ma 
Morocco Cases, » by W. Miers (Maker, by intment, to 
Her Majesty), ‘at No. ill, + pee where, each Branch of the 
Trade being now conducted under his own immediate inspec- 
tion, he is enabled to execute Orders in the shortest possible time, 
as well as to regulate his Prices lower than any other Maker. 
A liber: Allowance is made to Artists and to the Trade, 
and on Country and Tessigg Coden. 
W. Miers, No. 111, Strand, aterloo Bridge. 


oO AUTHORS, PUBLISHERS, SOLI. 


CITORS, &c Deacon, | Country Newspa and 








gent, his Removal 
to No. 3, Walbrook, ees i rer House, where Advertise- 
ments are received, ie Newspapers from all parts of the 


Kingdom regularly "pied - the inspection of rad cong Soli- 
pr fm A rely on ee (=o = their Advertisements 

gg ge azette and Newspapers 
pant ly. ted List of t of the ay may be had. 


SHARE of a WEEKLY NEWS. 
APER, of a very large Circulation, is to be Disposed 
of. None t but ~— and Persons of great respectability, will 
be treated with, to prevent trouble, Applications must be 
made by letter Boome t-paia, to Mr. John Hobbs, at Dick's 
Coffee-house, Temple Bar, with real Names and Addresses, 
Appointments will be made. 











BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


ot we? PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
oo dee mney ted No. XXKIT. 

yy, between Philoso josophy and Religion—Pe- 

Pag been tine Universal Peace—Utility of Ssieaaiieey 

Instruction in ural Sciences—Royal Lewes School of In- 

ay Lay nae on Machado Theory of Animal Resemblances 

— a 


Phrenetog ical eae eae eens 
pkin and Marshall, Lond 


ROYAL N NAVAL BIOGRAPHY; or, 

Memoirs of the Services of all the Flag Officers, Super. 
annuated So. retired Captains, Post-Captains, om 
Commanders, whose N. in the List 
Sea Officers at a commencement of the Year po tree A 
since been Prom: illustrated by a Series of Historical and 
Explanator: Notes, which will be found to < = Account 
of ail the Actions and other important Even 
commencement of the Year 1760 to the Present Period. With 
copious Addenda. 

wae X. of this elaborate and highly patronised 

is this day published by Longman and Co., to whom early 

ap plication, should be made "or the preceding Parts, of which 
aypict ai Price of rents 











addressed (post-paid) to the 2 Ane, Lieut. John Marshall, h. x 
10, John Street, Adelphi, Lon 





In 3 vols. H's “aN 188 

YHE UNCHAN GED. 
By SELINA DAVENPORT, 
Author of Pr Donald Mont aeen's Page, 
Printed er A. KK. Newman and Co. London. 
Where may be had 
Ancient Records, by T. J. H. Curties, Esq: 
4 vols. 2d edition, I. 

Ethelwina, by ‘the same, 3 vols. 2d edition, 


Scottish Legend, by the same, 4 vols. 2d 
edition, i/. 2s, 

Romance of the Hebrides, by F. Lathom, 

2d edition, 16s, 6d. 

*"Jony} or, the Rose of Donald's Cottage, 
4 vols. 2d edition, 1 

Bravo of Bohemia, by the same Author, 
4 vols. 3d edition, 11. 





16s. 6d 
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‘Church of England, ss 1s. 





— by J- vi 
Books publi simpkin and 





a, oo ; Whittaker, Treacher, 
Marshall; and Sherwood, Gilbert, 
Pi 

am Pete fol following Publications are at any time out of print, 


there be an 
— pon | with every — 


laps and Pla 
» to the Rev. Dr. Rassell, Head 
Scheol, London. 


aS Charter House 
TLAS of ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY, 
con! ere a ——— of H 


. Towhich is added, 
Teacyetical Table, from the aes Conkston to the con af the Futapen” 
nesian War. 4to. half-bound, price 2/. 2s. outlined. 

~The Same on a reduced Scale, for the Use of 
Schools, half-bound, price 12s. outlined. 

Maps and Plans, illustrative of Thucydides, 
$vo. boards, 2d edition, price 124, 

Maps and. Plans, illustrative of Herodotus, 
Bro. Seats, 2d edition, price 12s. 

The 


Same, coloured, half-bound, price 14s. 
Maps and Plans, illustrative of Livy, 8vo. 


boards, price 12s. 

Maps and Plans, illustrative of Polybius and | ‘¢ 

rice 3s. 
*Tilec sue Sacived, to mention a — + inte weer to 
t the student in his progress, we im to some 

ublic ations which have lately appeared at Oxford. Of these, the 
‘Atlases before us are not the least useful. They contain not only 
the general maps n y for the study of Grecian history, but 
also plans and sections, illustrative of petmeryet poe ed in the 
authors above mention: These chorographical treasures, long 
locked up in pete publications, are now given to the world. 
Gail and Rennel a and fg 
has executed his ren with ability. We earnestly recommend to 
the classical student an immediate acquaintance with the maps 
under review.”—Classical Journal. 





Questions. 
Questions on Divinity, 18mo. cloth boards, 
Questions on Herodotus, 2d edition, price 


* Questions on Thucydides, 2d edition, price 


4s. boards. 

Questions on Livy, Books 21 to 30, price 1s. | » 

Questions on Logic, with References to the 
most popular Treatises, 12mo. interleaved, price 2s. 6d. 

Key to the Questions on Logic, 12mo. price 
2s. 6d. 

Questions on the Old Testament, with Refer. 
ences to the most approved Commentators, 3d edition, price 1s. 

Questions on the New Testament, with Re. 
ferences to the most approved Commentators, 3d edit. price 1s, 


Divinity. 
The Articles of the Church of Englandewith 








culty in obtaining them, a letter to the | the 


JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 





«* Mr. Paxton has executed the task in a ws 80 satisfactory, 
' as well deserves the thanks of the Boom 'e are the more par- 
ticular in recounting the nature of thi strations, because we 
are desirous of Se Mr. Panton's work? work; and knowing 

bh work to take a new edition, 
which seems thereby: to render their ‘formar purchase useless, our 
author has very ris of accommodated these unwilling buyers, 
~ _poncoeses, a nw of his prints, with letter-press descriptions, 





corrected and improved, 18mo. extra boards, price 4s. 6d. 

A Series of Thirty-six E ings, with 
Descriptive Letter-press, illustrative of Paley’s Natural Theo- 
logy, 8 ie remy rice 15s. 

A few Proof Impressions may be had, price 1/. is. 


Prophetical Connexion between the Old and 
New Testaments, with a Table of the Prophecies and their Ful- 
filment, 4th edition, price ls. 
Religio Medici, by Sir Thomas Browne, 
=< t, new er ctitien, price 4s. boards. 
x T. Browne's Religio Medici is a work as extensive in its 
fame among the well informed, as it is little known to casual 
readers: it is a volume abounding in wisdom and beauties; and 
to him who omer not have read it, promising ¢ the richest harvest 
delight of any work we could ny A 
ht 1832. 
Short Notes on the Four Gospels, selected 
from the best Divines of the Church of England, by the Rev. 
R. B. Paul, late Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. 12mo. price 





enrvy Miscellaneous. 

Analysis of Aristotle's Ethics, with Ques- 
tions, 12mo. boards, price 10s. 

Analysis of Aristotle’ 's Rhetoric, with Ques- 
tions, 12mo. boards, price 10s. 6d. 

ronnie of f Herodotus, with Questions, 12mo. 


~"Anslyde “of Thucydides, with Questions, 

12mo. boards, MI rice 10s. 6d. 

Grey’s Memoria Technica, or Method of) 
Avtiscial Memory. A new edition, revised and corrected, 12mo. 
price 4s. 6d. 

Treatise on ic, on the Basis of Aldrich, 

by the Rev. John Huyshe, M.A. of Brasennose College, Oxford. 
| 2 edition, 6s 

“ This treatise is intended to assist those who wish to stud 
Aldrich’s Logic in order to pass their examination in the Oxfor 
schools. The author's sole endeavour has been to render the 
study of the science as py as ~ could ; and he has freely made 
use of the of other: he thought that they 
were calculated to elucidate po difficulty. Preface. 


Rudiments of the Art of Logie, literally |? 
translated, with Notes, 4th edition, price 3s. 
The Antiquities of Greece, fot the Use of 


Schools, by the Rev. R. B. Paul, late Fellow aad Tutor of Exeter 
College, Oxford. 18mo. extra boards, price 











Notes, compiled from the Writings hee ost eminent Divines Oxford Latin Prize P a Collec. 
ee oo conan Cerhoer expan | Sega ind Posey Br teehee 
bis Li te book conta A ated and orthodox the University of Ox een o «Galform wit! n- 
tion of the Articles. Wiss fotes from Tomline, Welshman a,b glish Prize Poems, pri 
nett,and Mant, and a well-chosen selection of Scripture proofs, Oxford English "Prine rine Beem, being-e Collec. 
it cannot be otherwise than useful, net only as» book of refer- | tion of such Poems as have at veddons times obtained Prizes in 
ence, but as an instru¢tive e guide for those who have not leisure of Oxf aford, ot #o 1830; with Illustrations. 
for consulting larger works.” 8th edition, cloth boards, # 

An Analysis of the Historical Books of the} Bucolics and “Georgie of Virgil, with a 
Old Testament, with Notes and Refetencés to the most app Literal T: lati lanatery Notes, and I’ Rae Plates. 
Commentators, f2mo. price 6%. boards. By John Mate, I “¢ is "Professor poate eae 7 oa ag the University of 

«This is 0 pootal and lintle werk. Ty eh Cambridge. 1 ice 10s. 
gry ihe youse, 0 clear ides of the conres of The same, ‘without wah the Translation, for the 


and the moné advanced reader will find ss fe ve reme Baraat the 
assistance jt offers to the recollection. 

ed, and all highly useful. We recommend the work to general 
attention, not at su jing the Bible in its proper form, but as 
& key to its contents.” —Atheneum. 


The Articles of the Church of England, with 
Profs and a Series of Questions, price ls. 
Key to the Questions on the Articles of the 


Chronol f the Principal Persons and 
Events in the Belay of the Jews, from . aes to the final 
Destruction of Jerusalem, on a Card, price 

Harmony of the Miracles, Parables, Sayings, 
% 4 Christ, contained in the Four Gospels, on one Sheet, | 


Harmony of the Old and New Testaments, \* 
shewing the Prophecies in the Old Testament, and their Fulfil- 
ment in the New, price 2s. boards. 

Historical In troduction to the several Books 
Sed Old and New Testaments, compiled from the most eminent 

vines of the Church of England, price 2s. 6d. hoards. 

Historical and Typical Connexion between 
one and New Testaments, shewing the Types in the former, 

Ma fulfilment in the latter, 4th edition, price 1s. 

‘ lanual of Divinity, compiled fo ‘or the Use of 
tudents, 2 vols. 18mo. 5th edition, cloth boards, price 9s. 
_the Same, bound in morocco, gilt leaves, 
ne The 
s is a useful and comprehensive Manual, and will be found 
gf considerable advantage for the purpose of general information, 
evel an for refreshing the memory of the student, by laying be- 
It — & compendious digest of his more extended researches. 
pre tains also a carefully com epitome of the authors, 

Yects, and dates of the several books in the Bible; and such 
thee of wy + history, with which every student 
ccilleal acquain though he may not have leisure for the 

examination of its contents.”—Christian Remembraacer. 
‘ Natural Theology, by William Paley, D. D, 
; castrated by a series of 41 Plates and Explanatory No! 
*s Paxton, Member of the Royal College of Surgeons, 
+ 2d edition, with Additions, # vols. 8vo. price 1/. 8. 


PSs 


se of Schools, 1@mo. extra cloth boards, price 7¢. 

“ The = of the present edition of Bioctyar Bucolics and 
c numerous quota- 

ancient authors, which ae been inserted = 

length in the former editions: those only are retained w ap- 

A ccsential to. to the clear understanding of the panentee 





I. of the New Series of 
XTRACTOR and POLAR STAR, 





enlarged and improved; a work whose cheapness has 
astounded the fe ye and whose tich gy! lid Ley: of mingled 








Virgil being to combine woe pe with utility, it has 


t | habitants of Greece; 








In 1 vol. 12mo. 4s. cloth boards, 


N ANALYTICAL EPITOME of 
.. BISHOP BURNET’S EXPOSITION ofthe THIRTY- 
NINE ARTICLES; with Notes, aoe a Chronological Table of 
the chief Fathers, Heresies, » Councils, &c. 
RICHARD HOBART, A.B, 
“« Were all books reduced to their quintessence, many a bulk 





in a separa’ m. is therefore to be hoped, that no reader of | author would make his in here woul: 
the original Anes ‘wilt be without it.”—Edin urgh Review. a scarce such a —~ asa folio, and the works of an age would 
con am 
Oliver’s Scripture Lexicon. A new edition, | Printed for Johns Comning Danie 


John Cumming, Dublin; an Whittaker, Treacher, 
and Co. Ave Maria Lane, London. 
In1 i thick vel. 5th edition, revised throughout, and considerably 
enlarged, price 15s 


MODERN DOMESTIC MEDICINE; or, 
Saxe nd reset off Sa ; reeement Grail Di Nature, Symptoms, 
all we » jodern I ae also a 


copiou: ion of 5 Medical 
ment wee Cuitaren, Rules of Diet, Virtues and Doses of all M Ment. 
cines, &c. The whole forming a clear and com ive 
dical Guide for the Use of the Clergy, Families, and Invalids. 
By T. J. GRAHAM, M.D. &c. 
“We i dit. We shall 
volume as the advice , an invaluable friend, to which we can 
refer in the hour of need, w paeens any doubt of being benefited 
Wii heameeeainelanel yslet Ml known i 
n the ion of a res) an, we wa in our 
connexion nexion, tis enriched tun moe ote tha that modern practice 
has ed to be valuable, and is not 1 - wreeeipnestiy ce: 
rior to ‘te Bochen’ ‘8, but also to every similar work in eur 


—Wesleyan Magazine 
+1. — deserving of permanent popularity.”—ZLondon 











reserve the 


“ It is alt 
Weekly Beste. 
“It oe one of the c onthly best ene most useful books published in 
Modern times.” —M. 
Published by Simpkia and Mas ‘Marshall, London; sold by all 
ers. 
Also, by the same —er oy revised and enlarged, 
rice 8s. 
2. A Treatise on Indigestion ; ; illustrating 
the ne Rieemmbertins Vi Varieties, Causes, <ye one ¢ Treatm tment of the 
lin, of the 7 Yivn; 3 with Practical 
| Dbserva ions on some | Painful Complaints originating in those 
ri as Tic D Gout, Fulness of Blood in the 
ad, &c. 


= We sincerely recommend it."—Lendon M@lical Journal. 

“ It is very evidently the result of close attention to, and deep 

oe in the sub e Mr. Abernethy speaks of it in terms 
igh praise.”—B Magazine, Jan. 1830. 














1 vol. duodecimo, 4%. bound, 


ETIT COURS de FRANCAIS, in Four 





| trated, ~~! x —y h - a. ‘Figure ‘Scales the Pro- 

| ss and Soapenitinn Places or Ru! be ; 

jing—with I aracters shewi: 

every Paragraph, the Translation of, which is half Sahembantn, 
half = the shape of a Dictionary; Conversa’ 

whose P: is marked cat by 


and 8 
Italic ‘Letters. 
By GABRIEL SURENNE, F.A.8.E. 


Teacher, ears Hire Bey mg ae in the Scottish 


ey has by Oliver and Boyd, T waeaale fe Court Simpkin 
and Marshall, London; and W. Curry, jum. and Co. Dublin. 








Museum Criticum. 
ice 53. 


New Serica 


HE PHILOLOGICAL MUSEUM, 
me Conversation; SoloA and Pisistratus— 
On the e Historical ferences and Allasions in Horace, from the 


German of Buttman—On X: from the Ger- 
man of Niebuhr; Xenophon, ner Ibrueck—On cer- 
in P. in veo and Pifth hr snd of the Architecture 


of Vitravi a ange 

Comic Poet Antiphanes— nm the N; 
De Pausanie Stylo, me oye Boeck hii — 

lusio Academica—On certain Fr quoted by 

Grammarian—On 


—On ‘English Diminne 
ea eee yey bser vation: 
Printed for Deightons, ont, Cambrlige; Ti ‘Rivingtons, London; 





Of whom ma: 


The First and second Nos. 5 price 5s. each, or 
the First Volume complete, price 15s. boards. 





reading, 
es and delight to every intelligent family and man of 


Patience e come month, price 2s. taining near 400 columns 
of closely matter, ek nee te in a handsome wrap- 
per. It {t a published in os every Saturday, price 
Gd. Part I. will appear the Ist ctl 

Office, 1, Newcastle Street, Strand; , and sold by bee , > 
Marshall; and by all B and N 
Kingdom. 








[Auer RETURN of the VICTORS, 


In 2 vols. 8vo. price One Guinea in boards, 


SKETCH of the | HISTORY of the 
CHURCH of E D to the SEV atTION, 1688. 
By THOMAS. vOwLER 8HO \. 
Student of Christ Church; and Rector of ings Worthy, Han ts. 
Printed for J. H. Parker, Oxford; J., G., and F. Rivington, 
Londen; and J. and J. J. Deighton, C ‘ambridge. 





In ime. neatly bound in green roan, ney a with 
Maps of Ancient and Modern Europe, 
SUMMARY of ANCIENT and 
MODERN eka originally pacitned from the 
Elements Nyro History of Professor Tytler. 4th edit. with 





Effingham Wilson, London; Wa 
*'and Fron Sats = 


[PRANSACTIONS of the CAMBRIDGE 
PHILOSOPHICAL se eta 16 Vol. IV. Part II. 
Price to the Public, One Guinea. 
Contents :— Mr. Stephens on the T'ype of a New Genus of Lu- 
canideous Insects—Professor Clark on a case of Human Mon- 
strosity, with a Commentary— Professor Henslow on Hybrid 
Digita is—Professor Airy on a Modification of Newton’s Rin 
Mr. why iy on British Species of Cyclas and Pisidiam—Pr 
fessor Airy on a New Analyser of nf 
With Fifteen Plates, Eight of which me carefully coloured. 
Sold by J. and J. J. sTeightan T, 5 a ambridge ; 
and b, fadeli, Strand, London. 


f 





Additions, especialy a Continuation te the Acces- 
sion of the present King, and Questions for Exercise. 

By the hes dD. 

ey ee 

Printed fi ci umming. in; er, 

aia Treac r, and Co. ‘Ave Maria Lane. P 





In crown Bvo. 10s. cloth boards, 


EBECCA + 3 or, the Times of Primitive 
A poem ie? Four Can 
By a ak ey row \LLINGSWORTH, A.M. 
7 the Me ctabllobed Church. 
© Whilst eet blood melons Lg en) was warm, and recent faith was 
fervent in the believers.” —St. J 
London: James Nisbet, shet, Berners Street. 








THE LITERARY 1 VAs i L La, 


EDITED BY THE HON. MRS. NORTON, AUTHOR OF “ THE UNDYING ONE.” A NEW AND IMPROVED 
SERIES, INCLUDING THE PORTRAIT GALLERY OF THE FEMALE NOBILITY. 


LA BELLE ASSEMBLEE, 


AND 
COURT MAGAZINE. 
EDITED BY THE HON. MRS. NORTON, 


From July 1, which commences 


This hich addresses itself in a peculiar degree to the rank, fash 
» teeety bellishments, which, besides their ac 


hic em! 
Col! 


the New Volume. Prive 3s. 6d. 


ion, and beauty of has already attained a high, 
lodged prey Keak. pmo present the sdvantege of 

Female Nobility. The success tyre be 

ing the claims of “ La Belle Assemblée” yet 





of carrying 
of such patents orm mn the pono and se of its ep see as rae ng place this essential department 
and attraction—with the decora’ 


» the most active 


effect to this design liberal arrangements 
tributions <e higher ee of talent; ‘aod it is with gre robs Dow whe ie Pew jetors have to state, that 
e 


exertions +i yoo —~ the most | 








tone and character which will mark the Hterary con 
of furnishing the best illustrations dnd descriptions of English and 


he same care and diligence will ee devoted: te the ehject 
ister of Events. Assome 


recei 
tents of «« La Belle Assemblée.” 


ures are entirely new, it is intended to give an extra half-sheet with each Number, 


eae le Costumes. A Lote sree aed the Literature of the Month, Music, the Drama, and the Arts, will also be given; 


to the yearly volume. 


and 
which will add nearly 100 
The » need scarcely add, that 


- wyrexceunisen 


"oot engraved ~y oy already produced are from Pictures by L Jack: 


‘arpenter, &c. 


rietors, they are confident of being thus enabled to 
‘onthly Offering in all i worthy of their acceptance; a work that may satiety 
tled to a permanent place in the library, as well as form an ornament to the boudoir, or the drawing- 


t to the Ladies of Great 
eir eonilaphee equally with 





rs. Robert- 


Shee—Pick s11—Chal 


COMPLETE SETS OF LA BELLE ASSEMBLEE. 


aaa order to 
form the Portrait Gallery of the Fema! 


a Sets Stine Work at eaeerions and any onan Subscribers 
are allowed pocme weemeee to perfect th eo conten mmol the same terms: it is necessary, 
present off 
al 8vo. containi: between ‘ts rt: sna} a'Fony rey engravings Pod English and rae Cos- 
Six Portraits, by Gone meet celebrated and Engravers, is now offered at 


management, are the rehasi: 

however, that the earliest vantage sh ee oula be oe ken of 
Each Volume, beauti a 

tumes, finely coloured, and not less than 


New Subscribers an op unity of ob 
ne : le ic Notiy, the # 


moderate cost, the whole of the Engravings of La 
‘oprietors have come to the resolution of offering 
induced to continue the Work under the new 


ONLY HALF.A-GUINEA. 


London: Published by Edward Bull, 26, Holles Street; 


Beil and Bradfute, Edinburgh ; and Cumming, Dablin. 





Concentration of Talent.—Sixteen Engravings by Seymour for 
HE t COMIC 1 MAGAZINE. —No. III. of 


Esq: Agee 


NB. ‘The vobsoquenaltuathene vil be comdacted by the Editor 


Pablished w. 928, Regent Street 
by ee Bookseller in the ‘Kingdom a 


san 9 eaiingin ey Colburn one and Richard Bentley, 


Ft cola oo. ee Sa an 
oi NEW: "“SKETCH-BOOK; the 
ALHAMB' 
By FFREY CRAYON. 





The Fair of May Pair. 3 vols. 


3. 
The Contrast. at the Author of “ Ma- 
tilda,” and “ Yes and No.” 


Arlington. By the “Author of “« Capaien, ¥ 
re FE age 
By 2 re! y- ote Darnleph «De mrad 


the Y C. ralier. 
a avalier 


ts and of American — Life. 
Edited by Mary Russel! Mitford. 3 vols. 





Turner's Sacted History 
In 8vo. 8d edition, 14s. 


HE SACRED HISTORY of the 
WODkD, Sas ak Craton to 
py Remy my 


show gad 


SSAYS, ,MORAL's ond i POLITICAL. 
ROBERT SOUTHEY, Beq. 


Also, by the same Author, a new edition, 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 
Colloquies, on the Rise, Progress, and Pro- 


spects of Society. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Anew ee gino King, | Be His ine wy 3 gracious 
M EMO RIBGS of of | HAMPDEN, his 
PARTY, and 
By LORD NUGENT. 
John! urray, Albemarle Street. 





Ackermann, 96, 


Published by R 
OTES upon NOTES, ‘vith C Cats upon 


Poi svi QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
oO. 
tents.—I. The Reciprocity System—II. Lett 

mse Princo tld, Poscoet nok bie tinea Receat Posh 
Literature; the Hundred and One; Hugo’s Poems; Balzac’s 
‘° Code—VI. Russian Poetry 

y—VIII. Penal Colonie 

eo—X. M French Theatre; 
— XI. ial Policy Sethe 
E-SXIII. to XIX. Critical Stetches of 





um, Swi 
rence a and List of 
the principal New Wi 
eres pal New iseneal Liseeary the Continent from Jan, 
Printed for Treuttel and Wurtz, and Richter 30, Soho Square 
‘and Black, Young, and Young, 9, Tavistect Sucve 
Of whom May be had, 

The Preceliig Numbers. Price of Nos, I, 

to X. 7s. 6d. each; and of Nos. XI. to XVII. 6s. each. Also, 
Nos. I. to X. of the Foreign sas. price 


6s. each. 


HE ANNUAL HISTORIAN; a a Sketch 
of the chief ey renta of the World for the Year 
Te fy INGA? GRAM cousin, M.A. 
P= _~ oN eg om > price 4s. 
same Author, 
Moral Fables phe ‘Parables, embellished with 
nearly it Saget 5 on ore kway and da i in cloth. 
Stationers’ Hf 








OYAL LADY’S MAGAZINE, for June. 


A Portrait, b ae — "Ropal ‘it 
Gi " yy nN ighness the Duchess of 


after 
a Portrait, by Smit, of His Royal Highness the Duke of 
whe sixth b ly coloured speci of Floricul and 


The principal i Dentitbaters to this unrivalled Periodical since 
December last o. Miss Mitford — Miss Porter—The Ettrick 
Shepherd—The Author of a “ Five Nights of St. Alban's"— 
Miss Par yi 1 wh writers in B! 

*,° Orders for the June ao aap 6d. may be 
W. Sams, St. James's Street, Bookselle King; 
ly am ity ller to the 
and S. Robinson, St. Paul’s. 











Detdsiaiens nora be 


LIVEs of mot ILLUST: sa oud DISTIN. 
GUISHED SCOTSMEN, from the Earliest Period to 
the Present Time; arranged in = habetica!l order, and forming 


4 complete Scottish Bi iction 
B: ROBERT ¢ CHAMBERS, 


Author of bd pa 4 land,” *« Traditions of Edin- 
bi ish lions,” &c. Sc. 
Me, & will be completed Berean Pe Twenty-two Parts, at 

embellished ar 


V. each 2s. and 
Yoi J. Part L, prices, 64. mee: 
“Simpkin aad 


arshall, London; € a C peony 
and Blackie and Gen, ony Curry Ju ——— 





ao a a loured En- 
gravings. Mice ae . 


A Series of Sketches. ‘taken in the King’s 


sheseet Jovesuer, peice each. a I. and IL. Signor 

Samengo is the grand Bal ‘Annea 

Haglan. No. Til. | Mons. Albert and Malle. Heberle in the 
Divertissemeat of Daphnis et Cephise. 





EBRETT’S PEERAGE, corrected to}: 
price 1. As present time, with the arms of the New Peers 
ice 1s 
Debrett’s Baronetage, including the New 
Baronets, with their Arms, li. 8. 
Printed for Rivingtons, Longman and Soni Baldwin andCo., 
and the other Proprietors. 





SCENES from the BELGIAN REVO. 


LUTIO) 
By C. F. HENNINGSEN. 
London: tanga, yee wegen “wy Green, and Co. 


The Last of “the Sophics ‘A Poem. Post 


Bvo. 





to be Phi Considered, a ‘Serten ot 
By 8 ARON TUNER, FSA, and R.A.S.L. 
ry . Orme, Brown, Green, and Co. 
Standard Novele, Vol Vol. XV. 
Complete in 1 vol. neatly bound and illustrated, price 6s. 


ELF. CONTROL 





ebieine, cot the Pioneers, 
mie kel Porter—Frank- 
Pe 


nn 


I 5+ san Brunton, with a Me- 


*.* Muto the above roid by aeataatiindininges 
aingle volume, 
Heary Colburn Bentley, New Buslingion Street. 





Sir R. Greisley’s Life evasry vit. 
In 8vo. price 12s. boards, 
IFE and PONTIFICATE of GREGORY 
the SEVENT 
By Sir R. GREISLEY, Bart. F.A.8. 


Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, G: reen, and Longman. 


MANGAL for EMIGRANTS. to 


By CALVIN COLTON, A.M. faeces. 
vol. 18m. price, bound in cloth, 2s. 
London: Frederick Wonthty ted Ac tt: Dovta, Besnenens’ Court. 


ARLY DISCIPLINE ILLUS. 
TROT oo and suc- 


. te peng og WB WILDERS 1 


ce 5. boards. 
London; Prederick Westy and A. H. Davis, Stationers’ 














Rremer: IN THE PRESS. 


20th of June will be published, 8vo. 
ISTORY 0 of the WAR of the SUCCES. 
SION in SPAIN. 
By LORD MAHON. 
John Marray, Albemarle Street. 





in B vols. post Sv 


Rrcward of YORK; or, the White Rose 


2. The Adventures of E of Barney Mahoney, by 
T. Croften Croker.” 1 vol. 

3. Santarem ; or, » Sketches of Society and 
me fa isher, Son, ng Co-; ‘ol Pissphin and Marshall." 





At the snd of Ma weil be rp Smgsery one. inte 
ted, by sto Her Majesty, the 


pon er} tHe 
MESSIAH, 2 Poem, in’ Six Books. 
a ip sae oes « Omni 2 of the Deity.” 
ohn Turrill, 250, Regent Street, London 


New Edition Mies Edgeworth's Works, in Monthly Volumes, 
seine Se. #4 with oy Basra fy “a corr ~ one mith the 
On th let ot Jone wut be pe Bished Sanath ot with a Frontis- 
e Is une w: 
piece illustrative of the n the Prussian Vs ase, yee — by 
Rolls, and a fine 
OL. II. of the TA LES and NOVELS of 
sly naka Bid, EDGRWORTE, tng oe 2 a” 
les, oth, 
: Baldw. in aa Cradock k, and other Proprietors. 








LONDON: Publish Ww. A. SCRIPPS, st 
the Cty Ed qacetrE Ssrstce, 7, Wellington seed, 
Waterloo arenes and 18, South ‘Moulton Strett . 


J. MOYES, 93, Castle Street, Leicester Square: 


ato ermanweocaeacgdeuenecety = 





